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PERIOD I. 


CHarTer X. 


“He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out.” 


Miss Warson’s tyranny, however, one pair succeeds in evading. 
By a cautious and judicious loitering until the tail of the plaid 
gown has been seen safely to whisk round the corner, they find 
themselves free absolutely at their own disposition, for as long as 
the Verwalter’s windy narrative may last, and with all the Schloss 
garden for their own—all its sunshine, all its shelter, all its old- 
world grace. 

Sun-petted, defended from each one of Heaven’s rough winds, 
it lies at the Schloss foot. Around it rise the woody hills, the 
humble low hills of a flat country, but now with their humility 
made proud, with their insignificance rendered significant, by the 
inexpressible magnificence of spring. 

Into the very core of Belinda’s and Rivers’ happy hearts has 
the spring spirit passed. Too happy for common speech, they sit 
on a time-worn stone bench, with their young and radiant eyes 
pasturing on the sweet, still prospect; the high and ancient 
Schloss, clock-towered and red-roofed, soaring out of the plenteous 
new leafage; and seen down a vista of thick and venerable 
hedges, so accurately and squarely clipped that not a leaf projects 
from the verdurous primness, an old stone Flora, with her lap full 


of garden flowers. On the prospect, I say, their eyes pasture; 
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but from it they continually turn to each other's faces, as being 
yet lovelier and more joyful. 

“Try to bea little depressed!” Crossing her secure bliss, 
Sarah’s worldly-wise precept flashes, only to be contemptuously 
dismissed. What needs she any mean ruse to gain him ? 

For the moment, doubt and fear have vanished from her heart, 
cast out and slain by an exultant certainty of joy. How dare she, 
looking in his face, have any mean and unworthy misgivings as 
to his being wholly hers, body and soul, through all time, and 
through whatever may follow time? How could she, even if she 
wished it, feign to be low-spirited ? she in comparison with whose 
high and passionate content even the larks are melancholy and 
the river dull? What need have they for coarse and clumsy 
words? But after all, words, though coarse and clumsy, are the 
coin in which human creatures must pay each other, and failing 
in which, they are often bankrupt for life. 

It is doubtful whether Sarah would give much approval to a 
conversation—if such it can be called—of so highly unpractical a 
cast—a conversation made up of hot sighs, and torrid looks, and 
broken syllables of ecstasy ; but in which there is no most distant 
allusion to either priest or altar. 

It is broken in upon before it has reached a more articulate 
stage by the voices of the Schloss seers, who, their task happily 
accomplished, every cold room and bad daub faithfully seen, are 
now let loose, like schoolboys at noon, upon the silent garden. 

“Like to a moving vintage down they came, 

Crown’d with green leaves, and faces all on flame; 

All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 

To scare thee, melancholy.” 
Ina moment there is not a trim walk or finely-gravelled alley 
that is not alive and noisy with jokes and merriment. They in- 
tercept the view of the Flora. They steal the cowslips and little 
white saxifrage that grow on the sternly-prohibited grass. It is. 
impossible to escape their laughter and their eyes. They are 
everywhere. More universally pervasive than any one else, more 
turbulent, more wildly hilarious are Sarah and her little court. 
But yet there is a method in her madness, as her sister has soon 
occasion to discover; for, protected by the noise of voices round 
her, she presently draws Belinda aside, to whisper in the hardest, 
soberest, common-sense voice, “ Has he spoken?” 

Belinda, thus suddenly dragged down from the empyrean, 
shrinks wincingly away without answering; but in vain. “ Has 
he?” repeats the other resolutely, taking hold of her wrist in 
detention; and as a faint unwilling headshake confirms the sus- 
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picion she already nourishes, “ More shame for him!” she says 
quickly ; “try the wood.” 

There is no time for more. Next moment she is off—a frolick- 
ing madcap—with her Hussars. If Rivers had overheard her— 
for one dreadful moment the thought flashes across Belinda, “Is 
it possible ?”—he could hardly have worded his next sentence 
differently. 

“ What a bedlam they have made of this!” he says, casting an 
irritated glance round on the Bacchic crew. ‘Shall we try the 
wood ?” 

Five minutes ago she would have assented gladly, not less 
thankful than he to escape from the empty din; but now the 
consciousness of the coarse and business-like intent with which, 
did she comply, she would be seeking those innocent shades, 
makes her answer with almost all her old coldness : 

“T think we do very well here!” 

He does not press his request; only that look of blank dis- 
appointment that she knows, comes like a creeping, chilly fog 
across his passionate fair face. He, too, is precipitated from the 
heights. They walk stupidly along, side by side, for a space. 
Afterwards they reflect, in bitter looking back, that they must 
have wasted quite a quarter of an hour of their one high holiday. 
Not more than a quarter, however. By the end of that time they 
have twice met Miss Watson, and been closely questioned by her 
as to what they were talking about. Once, indeed, the better to 
investigate this, she has joined them for several paces, and would 
probably have remained with them, had not the sight of another 
téte-a-téte that looked even more absorbing than theirs, ravished 
her away to disturb it. 

No sooner is her broad back averted, than ‘“‘ You were right,” 
says Belinda, turning to the young man with a humorous yet 
trembling smile, ‘“ the wood is best.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, come there at once, or she will be after 
us!” he cries, with a hot and tragic eagerness ludicrously dis- 
proportioned to the occasion that has called it forth. 

She does not now need to be twice bidden, and away they speed, 
casting apprehensive glances over their shoulders, glances that see 
black plaid gowns in every harmless bush, until the safe covert of 
the wood is reached. 

That is not long. It is only a few paces off, just beyond the 
garden. And yet, near and accessible as it is, none of the revellers 
have as yet divined it. It has, indeed, a too-much-frequented air, 
of which the well-beaten pathway tells; but, for the time, it is 
silent and safe. 


x 2 
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She has sat down, a little quick-breathed from her run—they 
had even descended to running—on the pathside grass, and he has 
flung all his supple long length at her feet. 

“So we are alone again,” he says, drawing a heavy sighing 
breath. ‘“ My life is now one long manceuvre to be alone with 
you; and how seldom I succeed ! ” 

She laughs nervously. With whom but himself does it lie to 
command her company while life lasts? She has no longer the 
heavenly confident certainty that blessed her in the garden. She 
has changed it for a hot and doubting unrest; for an avoiding, 
and yet at the same time for a contradictory craving to meet and 
answer those madly asking eyes. Why is it that the eyes alone 
ask ? 


“Perhaps it is as well for you,” she says, with a tremulous 
brusqueness. 

“What do you mean?” he asks, speaking hardly above a 
whisper; already the dread that he has advanced too far, and 
that for the hundredth time she is going to freeze him back again, 
beginning to stay the beating of his leaping heart. 

“T mean,” she says, forming the words with immense difficulty, 
and in a tone that to herself sounds dry and forbidding, “ that 
perhaps you would not find the charm of ¢éte-d-tétes with me 
increase in the same proportion as their frequency.” 

“Will you try me?” He cannot speak above a whisper now. 
How is it likely that he should, when his burning heart has 
sprung up into his throat and is choking him? Has not he 
thrown the die, upon which his universe turns ? 

But to her, his four words have an ambiguous sound that may 
mean all or nothing. How, then, can she answer them ? 

There is a silence. So hushed and sleeping are all the winds 
that not even any one of the young leaves above their heads rubs, 
slightly rustling, against another. If those leaves, or the flowers 
on which they lean, or the birds of heaven, could but have been 
interpreters betw2en him and her! She has taken off her gloves, 
the better to pull the fresh grasses near her, and her right hand 
now lies palm upwards on her knee. Upon it his eyes, sinking 
for a moment from her face, have greedily fixed themselves. 
What could not those five slight fingers give him, if they would? 

“Why are you looking at my hand?” she asks, laughing 
unsteadily. “Can you tell me whether I have a good line of life ? 
do I live long? am I happy? do I”—“ marry” she is going to 
siy, but she stops herself—“is there any great misfortune or 
dangerous illness in store for me?” She is talking rapidly and 
a batons rompus, feeling that she must find words of some kind, 
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no matter what, to fill up that too pregnant silence ; feeling that 
the cool-breathed wood is stifling, and that if she pause for one 
moment her tears will have way and for ever disgrace her. 

For all answer, his heart-hunger mastering him, the poor boy 
fastens on the hand of which she speaks. There is a singing in 
his ears and a fog before his eyes; but he has it. In his own 
shaking fingers he holds that sacred palm, that never before, save 
in meaningless comings and goings, has he touched. In all its 
satin warmth and smoothness, it lies in his. Will he ever let 
man or devil rob him of it? He would tell you ‘“‘No.” So the 
supreme moment has come, and she recognises it. 

“Do you see that I am to take a long journey?” she says, 
stooping her quivering face over their two locked hands, 

What more propitious moment could even Sarah choose in 
which to tell him of their departure? But she does not think of 
Sarah. 

For a moment he seems not to take in the meaning of her 
words. Is there room in all his seeing, hearing, understanding, 
for aught but the one surpassing fact that his lady has deigned at 
last to lay her hand in his, and that her starry eyes, soft, 
merciful, passionate, are, through a splendid curtain of tears, bent 
on his own. 

After a while, “ Are you going away?” he says mistily. Even 
yet words come but strangely to him, and his head swims. 

“Yes,” she answers, she, too, scarcely knowing what she 
speaks ; “the cherry-blossoms are gone, and the lilacs will soon 
go, and so must we!” Often beforehand has she rehearsed the 
scene in which she is to tell him of her going. Imagination has 
tricked it out in various shapes and colours, but the reality is 
unlike them all. 

He expresses neither regret nor surprise—he expresses nothing. 
He only lifts the long lily hand that he holds, and laying its 
palm against his burning mouth, softly passes his lips to and fro 
over the little fair lines in which her history is written. 

Where is his timidity now? It was only her displeasure that 
had ever made him afraid; and even he can see that there is no 
displeasure here. She is pale, indeed, but it is with the pallor of 
conquering passion; and very still, but it is the stillness of one 
who, looking up in awful joy, sees the dawn of a superb new 
world breaking upon her. 


“Are you sorry ?” she says, with a half-sob. “ You do not tell 
me whether you are sorry.” 


He is no longer lying at her feet. He is kneeling in his 
beautiful glad manhood at her knee. 
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“Sorry!” he repeats, with a sort of ecstatic seorn. “ Why 
should I be sorry? It is only you who can ever make me sorry 
again!” 

So it has come. For a moment she closes her eyes, as one faint 
with a bliss whose keenness makes it cross the border-land and 
become pain, and so is gathered into his strenuous embrace. 

For one second she lies on his heart. For one second the 
breath of her sweet sighs stirs his hair. Their faces are nearing 
each other slowly, in the luxury of a passionate delay, to make 
yet more poignant the pleasure of their supreme meeting at last, 
when— 

“ Mr. Rivers! Mr. Rivers!” 

What horrid sound is this that is breaking into and murdering 
the divine quiet of the wood ? that is breaking into and murdering 
their diviner union? That sound once silenced, the wood will 
return to its stillness; but when to them will that moment ever 
return? When will that begun embrace be ended ? 

For one instant they remain paralysed and uncomprehending 
in each other’s arms; then, as the voice comes again, the 
unmistakable brazen voice, from which in less crucial moments 
they have so often fled in panic aversion, comes nearer and louder, 
in obviously quick approach to them, they spring apart, and 
stand dazed and panting in wild-eyed consternation that the cruel 
work-a-day world has so early thrust itself again upon them, and 
that their heavenly trance is broken. 

Belinda is the first to recover the full use of her senses. 

“It is she!” says the girl, breathing quick and short, and 
putting up her trembling hands to her bonnet and hair to ensure 
that all is neat and tight and unbetraying. “We might have 
known that she would have hunted us down!” 

He does not answer. Perhaps his intoxication was deeper than 
hers, and that he has more ado thus suddenly to shake it off. 
Perhaps the rage of that lost kiss—of his arms emptied of, as soon 
as filled with, his heart’s desire—makes sight and hearing still 
thick. 

“Mr. Rivers! Miss Churchill! Mr. Rivers!” 

How loud the voice isnow! It must be only just round the 
next corner; anda heavy foot is audible, accompanying it. 

“We had better go and meet her,” says Belinda desperately ; 
and they go. 

“So here you are!” cries Miss Watson cheerfully, coming into 
view, evidently en nage from the speed of her chase. ‘ What a 
hunt I have had for you! Did not you hear me calling? I 
called quite loud. Where have you been hiding ?” 
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“Do yon want us?” asks Belinda, modulating her trembling 
voice with excessive care; and after all her pains, wondering 
whether it sounds as extraordinary to her interlocutor as it does 
to herself. 

“Thave been collecting everybody,” cries the other, fanning 
herself. “I think,” smiling, “that I have collected everybody 
now. I want us all to keep together.” 

“Why should we herd together inadrove? Are we Cook’s 
tourists?” asks Rivers, speaking for the first time, and in a tone 
of dogged brutality, looking murderously at her. In his face is 
clearly expressed the sentiment of Balaam: “I would I had a 
sword in my hand, for then would I slay thee!” 

“T always keep my parties together!” replies Miss Watson, 
still smiling. “It isso much more sociable! It spoils a party 
to break it up. When I was in the Holy Land, we went a picnic 
to Bethabara, twenty-five of us on donkeys, and we all kept to- 
gether. If we all keep together there will be no difficulty about 
collecting at starting.” 

“We are not going yet?” cries the young man, for a moment 
forgetting himself, and betrayed into a tone of passionate appre- 
hension. 

“Well, not immediately, of course. There will be plenty of 
time to explore this wood a little, if you feel inclined. Whose 
wood is it? The King’s,eh? Not much in the way of timber ; 
but then there never is much in the way of timber in a German 
wood. Where does this path lead to—have you any idea? What 
do you say to following this path a little, to see where it leads 
to?” 

They have fallen into a stupid silence. That paralysis of the 
will which overtakes all upon whom Miss Watson bestows her 
company, has seized them with a numbing force proportioned to 
their frenzied inward revolt. She drives them before her, un- 
resisting, through the wood. 

* * * * * * 

“Well?” says Sarah, in a tone of the keenest and most urgent 
interrogation. It is night, and they are at home again. The 
long twilight still lies on the city, but the hour is latish. The 
two girls have been deposited at their house in the Liittichau 
Strasse, and are climbing the cold stone stairs to their apartment. 
“Well?” 

Belinda’s answer is to quicken her pace and race up the remain- 
ing steps. 

“Two can play at that game,” says Sarah, springing after her, 
active as a cat, and facing her again on the landing. “Well?” 
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But before she has extracted any more answer than before, 
Tommy has opened the door of the étage and admitted them. 

“Well, Granny,” cries Sarah, marching briskly into the salon, 
blinking a little from the sudden light, taking the old lady’s 
smooth face in both hands, and giving it a sounding kiss, “ here 
weare! We have had a very happy day, and I am engaged, more 
or less, to three people. By-the-bye, they are all going to call 
to-morrow.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, I am sure, my dear, if it amuses 
you,” replies Mrs. Churchill, placidly rearranging the dainty 
tulles and laces that her granddaughter’s embrace had ruffled ; 
“but I think I have heard something like it once or twice 
before.” 

“ And Belinda is not engaged at all!” continues Sarah indig- 
nantly, looking eagerly towards her sister to see whether this 
direct statement does not call forth any disclaimer. But none 
comes. 

“You do not say so?” rejoins Mrs. Churchill, in a tone of 
civil but tepid interest, stifling a slight yawn. She does not care 
much about Belinda, who does not amuse her, while the ‘ Daudet,’ 
from whose pages her grandchildren’s entrance has roused her, 
does. 

“Is it possible,” says Sarah, advancing with a threatening 
gesture to her sister—‘“‘do you dare to look me in the face and 
tell me that you have not brought him up to the point after all ?” 

Still silence, and a look towards the door suggestive of 
meditated evasion by it. But this move the other anticipates by 
placing herself between Belinda and all means of exit. 

“Did you take him to the wood ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you tell him we were going ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And nothing came of it?” cries Sarah in a tone of such pro- 
found and unfeigned stupefaction that Belinda, though certainly 
at this moment not mirthfully minded, breaks into a laugh. 
“Bless my soul, what stuff can you both be made of? Granny, 
what stuff can they be made of?” 

But Granny has gone back, true as the needle to the pole, to 
her novel, and declines to take any further part beyond a 
slight shrug in her granddaughter’s affairs. 

“Well, you know our agreement,” continues Sarah, beginning 
to walk up and down in a fervid excitement, that contrasts with 
the elder woman’s phlegm; “you know our agreement: to- 
morrow—you may think I am joking, but I assure you that L 
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never was more in earnest in my life—to-morrow I ask him his 
intentions.” 


A charming flickering smile breaks like moonlight on water 
over Belinda’s face. 

“Tgive you leave!” she says in a voice that, though low and 
tremulous, is distinct. 

Then, vanquishing all her junior’s efforts to detain her, pushing 
indeed impetuously past her, she flies to her own room and double- 
locks herself in; nor do all Sarah’s plaintive pipings through the 
key-hole and angry rattlings of the lock avail to dislodge her. 







































Cuapter XI. 


“The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies. 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright.” 


Hap Miss Watson’s eye been glued to her spy-glass, as for six or 
eight out of the twenty-four hours it invariably is, and as, strange 
to say, it is not about four o’clock in the ensuing afternoon, she 
would have seen Belinda Churchill setting off for a walk alone. 
Humanly speaking, not thirty seconds would have elapsed before 
that lady would have been across the street and down it to ask, 
why alone? why not with her sister ? and why not with the dogs? 
The dogs ask the same question. A Dresden walk indeed, with 
their poor little snouts embedded in muzzles, is not by any means 
the same thing as an English one—free to dogs and men as. 
English air; but such as it is, it is better than nothing. Witha 
muzzle one can still seamper, and even give mutilated sniffs here 
and there. The prospect of a walk is the one thing that restores. 
to its pristine hyacinthine curl Slutty’s tail, which ever since the 
arrival of Punch has limply drooped in envy and dejection ; and 
as for Punch, there is no number of times that he would not 
bark for the Queen, for Mr. Gladstone, for the devil if required, in 
order to attain it. To-day they both meet with an abstracted. 
yet peremptory refusal. 

“Tam going to the Grosse Garten, Sarah,” says Belinda, giving 
this piece of information in a not very assured voice, and ap- 
parently grateful to the numberless buttons of her gloves for 
giving her an excuse for bending her head over them. 

“Are you?” answers the other carelessly ; then, as something 
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in her sister’s manner reveals to her how pregnant with import 
is the walk of which she speaks, adds in quite another tone, and 
with an accent of the liveliest sympathy; “ my blessing go with 
you. How I wish I could be behind a tree to hear how he 
does it! But, after all,” with a shrug, “in these cases there is 
never much variety; they all say pretty much the same thing ; 
they have no imagination.” 

As Belinda reaches the door it is opened by Tommy, for whom 
Sarah has just rung. 

“Now, Tommy,” says she, addressing the boy with an 
extremely admonitory air, “if three German gentlemen come to 
call this afternoon, mind that you do not admit them all at 
once. Ifa second comes before the first is gone, you must tell 
him that I am engaged, and that he must call again later. Do 
you understand ?—one at a time.” 

She is still impressing upon the page’s ductile mind the all- 
importance of letting in her admirers singly, when Belinda 
passes out of hearing. 

Along the street she goes. One side of it is in burning sun- 
shine, the other in deep shadow. It seems to her an emblem of 
the difference between her life before and after yesterday. Why 
did not she bring the dogs? So royally rich in happiness herself, 
why should not she toss what erumbs she can to any such of God’s 
poor creatures as ask her? 

The memory of Slutty'’s eyes imploringly bulging, and of Punch’s 
disappointed back as he trotted tamely away to his cushion, 
zeturns to her with a sort of remorse. She is glad when she has 
passed through the town and reached the Grosse Garten ; glad to 
see the long, broad, green drives quietly stretching away; glad 
to have left the city noises behind her. And yet even they have 
sounded melodiously to her to-day. There is perhaps only one 
sound in the whole world that would not now echo agreeably on 
her ear—viz. Miss Watson’s voice; and even towards Miss 
Watson how faint and lessening is her ill-will. It is true that 
she continued to bestow her company upon them yesterday for 
the remainder of the afternoon ; it is true that by her tyrannic 
overruling they were sent home in different vehicles; but could 
even she prevent their one moment snatched at parting, with time 
for but a sentence in it—and that sentence such a prayer to her 
to meet him here to-day? After to-day she will give Miss Watson 
leave to thrust herself and her importunities between them if she 
can. As she makes this reflection she smiles. I think she walks 
along smiling. 

The Grosse Garten is not very frequented; but now and then 
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she passes a couple of loiterers, a single man or woman, a nurse 
and child. She pities them all from the bottom of her heart ; not 
one of them is going to a tryst with Rivers. She has reached the 
rendezvous now, a bench beside the Teich ; the dull and stagnant 
pool where the swans are royally riding in the sunshine. He is 
not here, he has not come yet. She is the first at the tryst. A 
slight pang of disappointment shoots across her; but in a 
moment is still again. Probably in her eagerness she has walked 
more quickly than is usual with her. Probably she has taken less 
time than she calculated for. She looks at her watch. It still 
wants five minutes to the appointed hour. She sits down on the 
bench to wait, and her eyes fall on the pool. How crowded with 
green reflections it is; how different from the weak and pinched 
leafage of three weeks ago, when she and Sarah last sat here! It 
has gathered all the horse-chestnuts into its bosom; fans and 
bloom-spikes, you can see them all again as plainly as, sometimes 
more plainly than in the reality; wherever, that is to say, the 
swans’ webs’ oaring have not broken up the mirror into bright 
‘shivers. The remembrance of her last walk here with Sarah, 
brings back also the remembrance of their talk; of Sarah’s advice 
to her to hurry the pace. The recollection brings a smile of 
happiness, and of pride too, over her face. She has used no 
manoeuvres, she has descended to no tricky coquetries; and yet 
could even Sarah have won him more wholly than she ? 

It must be half-past four now. Again she takes out her watch. 
Yes, it is now five minutes over the half-hour; but then probably 
her watch is fast. It always gains. Reassured afresh, she 
patiently resumes her waiting. The bench on which she is sitting 
is almost exactly opposite the spot where on the Ist of May he 
had thrown her his intercepted nosegay. At the thought she 
smiles again; and this time it must be broadly, for a stranger 
passing by looks hard and inquiringly at her, as though imagining 
that her smile was a recognition of and greeting to himself. 

In a second she is grave again. This place is too public; when 
he comes they will seek one of the more private paths. When he 
comes? But he is not come yet! Why does not he come? 

She turns her head anxiously in the direction whence she 
expects him to appear, a creeping disquietude beginning, despite 
herself, to invade her heart. Is it possible that she can have 
mistaken his directions? Is it possible that, as she is waiting ex- 
pectantly for him here, so may he be waiting expectantly for her 
in some other corner of the large pleasure-gardens? But she dis- 
misses the idea. Did not his few words drop, distinct and clear as 
articulate words could do, into her ear? Has not she been saying 
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them over to herself ever since? There is nothing for it but 
patience. 

Again she fixes her eyes, not so untroubled as at first, upon the 
Teich, the swan-house, the swans. To the latter a child is 
throwing bread; a homely burgher couple have stopped to 
applaud. In the fostering sunshine the horse-chestnut leaves 
seem to grow momently larger and greener as she looks. Why 
does not he come? A sense of hurt maiden dignity, of hot and 
cruel shame at being thus made to appear so far the more eager of 
the two; at being kept thus long and unworthily waiting at her 
first love-rendezvous, has come to complicate and intensify her 
anxiety. In all the mental pictures that through her disturbed 
and tossing night she has drawn of this meeting, the one contin- 
gency that has never crossed her mind as most distantly possible 
is that he should be a defaulter from it; he, whose mad over- 
eagerness to fulfil any engagement in which she is to have a 
part, has over and over again kept him raging up and down the 
Liittichau Strasse for hours and hours in rain and shine, in fervid 
waiting until the time has come when he may decently make his 
appearance, And to-day he is already half an hour late! It is 
impossible—incredible! And yet if any untoward accident had 
occurred to prevent him, surely he would have written! Perhaps 
even now there is a note awaiting her at home. Goaded by this 
thought, she takes two feverish steps in the direction of a return ; 
then arrested by the reflection that he may arrive in her absence 
and find her gone, she stops in painful irresolution. To sit still 
and look at the swans any longer is at all events impossible. 

She walks—but with how different a tread to that with which 
she had at first approached the spot!—she walks a little away ; 
not so far as to lose the bench, to which her hopes still cling, 
from sight, but far enough to get a good view down the great 
main drive. With her trembling hand lifted to shield her eyes, 
she strains her gaze eagerly down it. Oh, if she could but catch 
the most distant glimpse of him! Under the trees spreads in 
glory the dazzling strong spring grass, with its brightness toned 
down here and there by the shadows of the dark tree-trunks, that 
in their afternoon quiet lie stilly on it. There is nothing! 

With a sort of sob in her throat that shocks herself, she is 
turning away, when, at the very other end of the avenue, she 
becomes aware of a man’s figure that has suddenly come within 
eye-range. It is so distant that it is no taller than a pin; but 
surely it has something of his walk and gait. 

Catching at this new hope, she advances quickly to meet the 
figure. Yes; it certainly has a look of him. Well, she will not. 
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upbraid him. No hurt self-love nor petty sulks shall be permitted 
to mar the heavenly harmony of the first outpouring of their 
hearts into each other. She will not even ask him why he is late. 
No doubt he has some good reason, which in his own time he will 
tell her. But alas! she may keep her high resolves for another 
occasion. She will not need them now. It requires no very near 
approach to the stranger to reveal that he is not Rivers; that he 
is not even, when you come close to him, in the very least like 
him. 

It is such a bitter disappointment that she turns into a side 
alley to hide her tears; but quickly drying them again, hastily 
returns to the meeting-place, in the panic fear that he may have 
appeared there from some unexpected point of the compass. But he 
is not there ; and as she ascertains this, with a blank heart-sinking, 
the city clocks strike the half-hour. It is half-past five! For a 
whole hour she has been dancing attendance on his pleasure; 
waiting here, ridiculous and befooled. 

With a movement of strong indignation she begins to walk 
swiftly homewards; but before she has gone five yards, her 
purpose slacks. She cannot yet bear to face the fact that this is 
what her day’s splendid and apparently so sure promises are to end 
in—this humiliated, baulked, back-coming! She will give him 
five minutes more. Possibly, not very improbably even, he may 
have mistaken the appointed hour, and have thought that it was 
half-past five instead of half-past four. In that case he would 
be scarcely at all late, even now. 

A little recovered by this new flicker of hope, she sits down. 


Yes; she will give him five minutes more, and during all these . 


five she will not look round once, or send her eyes in search of him. 
Perhaps that will bring her luck. But it does not. The five 
minutes are gone, and he is not here. She gives him ten more, 
and then five again. Twiee she repeats her little feverish 
excursion to the head of the main avenue ; these times she is not 
even deluded by the will-of-the-wisp of a possible resemblance in 
any of the few saunterers that occupy it, to him whom she, with 
a now so evident hopelessness, seeks. 

It is only the clocks striking six that at length make her really 
and desperately turn homewards. Each one of their tranquil 
strokes seems to her the beat of a cruel hammer on her heart. 
But putting out of the question the bootlessness of any further 
delay, self-respect, at length aroused, forbids her to add any more 
moments to the humiliating and miserable hour and a half she 
has already spent. 


“Tf I had had any proper pride, I should have gone home an 
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hour ago,” she says to herself in bitterest dejection, as she passes. 
along. She holds her head, usually carried a little loftily, well 
down. It seems to her as if everybody who meets her must read 
in her face her deep discomfiture, and the fool’s errand on which 
she has been. She quickens her pace to get away from them ; to. 
be safe out of the streets so full of gaudy light, where at any time 
she may meet an acquaintance—worse still, one of their yesterday’s 
party ; worst of all, Miss Watson. 

As she nears the Liittichau Strasse her distress lightens a little ; 
the hope of finding there a note, a message, some solving of this 
most inhuman riddle, buoys up her steps and gives life again to 
her looks. It cannot be but that there must be some clearing up 
of this wretched contretemps. It will have, as she says to herself, 
to be a very bright clearing up indeed, to indemnify her for the 
sufferings of the afternoon—that very afternoon whose anticipated 
joys she had pitied every chance passer-by that she met, for not 
being about to share. 

“ Well,” cries Sarah, standing in the open salon door, and look- 
ing expectantly beyond her sister’s figure for another, “ where is 
he? what have you done with him? I want to fall on his neck 
and kiss him. I have long,” laughing, “been wishing for an 
excuse to do it, and now I have an excellent one.” 

Belinda had not meant to have entered the salon. She had 
hoped to have slunk unperceived to her room ; for has not Tommy, 
in answer to her fevered questions, philosophically assured her 
that there has been neither note nor message left for her in her 
absence. 

“Do not,” she says hoarsely—“ do not laugh. I cannot bear it, 
’ He was not there; he never came.” 

“Never came!” echoes Sarah in a tone of bottomless wonder, 
her pretty eyes and mouth opening witha stare anda gape. 
“Then,” gradually recovering the power of speech— then where 
have you been, may I ask—what have you been doing all this 
time?” 

“T have been waiting for him,” answers Belinda, trying to 
speak steadily, though at that humiliating confession such a tide 
of crimson rushes over her poor proud face as one would think 
must leave all the rest of her body bloodless. 

“ But it is monstrous!” cries the other in a tone of the wildest 
excitement ; “ga n’a pas de nom; there is some mistake. He is 
aman, he is a gentleman; of. course he has written—he has 
sent ?” 

Belinda shakes her head. 

_ “No; Iasked Tommy.” 
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“ Tommy !” repeats Sarah in a tone of the most contemptuous 
indignation. ‘‘ Tommy, indeed! That boy is ripening for the 
treadmill or the gallows, or both, as fast as he can. You will 
hardly believe that after what I said to him—you heard me—he 
showed them all up at once!” 
Then, ringing the bell violently, “Tommy,” she says very 
sharply, “how dare you say that there is not a note for Miss 
Churchill? Of course there is a note! Go this moment to look 
for it, and do not come back without it!” 
Paying no attention whatever to his asseverations, she waves. 
him from the room; and then follow a few moments of painful 
waiting. At the end of them Tommy returns with, sure enough, 
a missive of some kind on a salver. 
“TI told you how it would be!” exclaims Sarah, triumphantly 
pouncing upon it and the unlucky child at once. “ How dare 
you tell such a story, you naughty boy? Do you know where 
liars go to?” 
And he may pour into her unheeding ear his faltering attempt 
to lay the blame on Gustel, who answers the bell when he is out ; 
she does not hear a word he says. In a fury of impatient anxiety, 
she is stooping over Belinda’s shoulder: Belinda, whose shaking 
fingers can scarcely tear the envelope asunder. 
A thin blue paper falls out. It is the bill from a Porzellan 
Handlung for a couple of Meissen figures purchased there a week 
ago. In an uncontrollable spasm of misery, she throws it on the: 
floor and bursts into tears. 
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“Srmz at dinner, are they? I shall not detain them a moment.. 
I am sure they will admit me; they always admit me. No, I will 
not wait in the salon; I will join them in the dining-room.” 

Such are the sentences uttered by Miss Watson’s voice, and 
plainly audible through the door on that same evening, as ad- 
dressed to Tommy, who is opposing his puny infant strength to 
the forcible breaking in upon his mistresses at their dessert by 
the before-mentioned lady. With what result may readily be 
guessed. 

“Have you heard about young Rivers?” cries she, thrusting 
the boy aside and bursting in upon them. 

They are sitting, as they have sat upon so many happier even- 
ings, the one old woman and the two young ones, in their pretty 
soigné evening dresses. For the last three quarters of an hour 
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Belinda has been struggling to solve the problem how to swallow. 
It is dreadful to eat, but it is still more dreadful to have your lack 
of appetite noticed and wondered at. Grapes are perhaps less 
difficult than most other things for an unwilling palate to deal 
with ; and she has taken a few Muscats, and is holding a small 
bunch between her hot and listless fingers at the time of Miss 
Watson’s bouncing entrance. Instantly they fall with a slight 
patter upon her plate. 

“What about him?” asks Sarah eagerly, jumping up and run- 
ning towards the intruder, while Mrs. Churchill drops the little 
red Alpine strawberry she is in the act of lifting to her lips, and 
says in an amazed voice: 

“Dear me, Miss Watson! how you startle one!” 

“ You have not heard, then ?” says the other loudly, in a voice 
of relief. ‘I am the first to tell you?” 

“Yes, yes; of course. What is there to tell?” As she speaks, 
Sarah places herself adroitly between their visitor and her view of 
Belinda, and mentally thanks her gods for the failing light and 
the unkindled gas. 

“T was at the station this evening,” begins the other, only too 
happy to embark upon her tale; “indeed, I have come almost 
straight thence.” Sheisin rather dishevelled morning dress. “I 
went to see the Rays off. You know how much we have been 
together ; they would never have forgiven me if I had not!” 

Despite her anxious suspense, Sarah cannot avoid a sardonic 
smile. It is the open secret of the whole English colony that the 
Ray family has been compelled, by Watson assiduities, regretfully 
and at great personal inconvenience, to curtail their stay in the 
Saxon capital. . 

“T took their tickets for them,” pursues the unconscious 
narrator—“ I never mind trouble—indeed, I insisted upon it. To 
tell truth, I wasa little glad of the opportunity to find out where 
they were going to book to, about which they had made rather a 
foolish mystery, when just as I was counting my change, whom 
should I see coming up to the ticket-office but young Rivers!” 

“Well?” Even Sarah is a little breathless. 

“« And what brings you here, pray?’ I said. ‘Are you come, 
too, to see the Rays off?’ He did not hear me. I was prepared 
for that; you know you explained to me that he was a little deaf. 
By-the-way, that deafness should be seen to at once, and so I 
shall tell him, if I ever meet him again.” 

If she ever meets him again! Belinda is leaning forward in an 
attitude of the acutest strained listening; her heart is beating 
against the edge of the table with loud, hard blows. 








“ He evidently could not have heard me,” pursues Miss Watson 
fluently, “nor seen me either, for the matter of that, as he 
turned sharp round and walked off in the other direction. Of 
course, as soon as the Rays could spare me, I went after him and 
overtook him.” 

“ Of course!” murmurs Sarah, under her breath. 

“T put my hand on his arm. ‘Come, now, where are you off 
to?’ just like that. He shook my hand off—you know he never 
had any manners—that is why I think he must be related to the 
Stukeley Rivers; they are proverbially rude, as a family. ‘What 
do you want ?’ he said, just as if he had not heard my question. 
‘I want to know where you are off to?’ I said. ‘ Where are 
you off to?’ He hesitated for a moment, and then seeing, I 
suppose, that I was not to be trifled with, that I was determined 
to have an answer of some kind, he turned his head quite away, 
and said so low that I could hardly hear him, ‘I am going back to 
England to-night.’ Then he was away like a shot, and what with 
the confusion of the train coming in, and seeing that the Rays 
had all their parcels right in the carriage—of course at the last 
moment one was missing—I never caught another glimpse of him.” 
She stops, out of breath, her narrative ended ; nor, for a moment, 
does any one of her three auditors comment upon it. 

Belinda has sunk back in her chair, and round her the room 
is spinning. Sarah, Miss Watson, Granny, the dogs, all are 
whirling. Mrs. Churchill is the first to speak. 

“T suppose,” she says, in a voice still somewhat ruffled by Miss 
Watson’s inroad, and picking up the sugar-sifter in her delicate 
old fingers, “ that he was tired of Dresden. There is nothing very 
wonderful in that, Punch, take your hands off the table this 
instant.” 

“ But it is so sudden!” cries Miss Watson, in a loud, aggrieved 
tone, as if Rivers’ departure were a personal injury. “ Why did 
not he tell us? He never told me; did he ever tell you he was 
going?” Nobody takes the trouble to answer. “I am sure 
that yesterday, at Wesenstein, nobody would have said that he 
had such an idea in his head, would they now?” turning directly 
to Belinda. 

By a great exertion of the powers of the mind over their weaker 
brothers of the body, Belinda has forced the room and the people 
to stand steady and still again. By a like exertion she frames a 
sentence, which thougk short, is not conspicuously tremulous : 

“No; I think not. 

“Probably he was telegraphed for home,” says Sarah, coming 
hastily to her sister’s rescue, and trying to divert from her the 
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brunt of Miss Watson’s eyes and speech. ‘“ Probably he had bad 
news!” 

“ T should not wonder,” answers Miss Watson, looking down on 
the floor for a moment in inquisitive reflection. ‘I should not at 
all wonder. He looked like a man who had had bad news. In 
point of fact he looked shockingly ill. I never saw a man so 
changed in so short a time. I am so annoyed with myself,” in a 
tone of the sincerest vexation, “for not having asked him point- 
blank!” 

“T should have thought that you might have spared yourself 
that reproach,” says Sarah; adding, as she casts an oblique glance 
in the friendly dusk towards Belinda, to see how she is holding 
up: “Most likely one of his relations is dead.” 

“T hope it is not even worse than that,” answers the other, 

in a voice of mysterious curiosity. “I hope that none of his 
sisters have got into a disagreeable scrape. You know that, in 
the world, the Rivers women have the character of being wn peu 
leste.” 
It is not till every possible conjecture has been exhausted, till 
the few facts known have been worn bare and shiny by turning 
and handling, that Miss Watson at length withdraws. She would 
not have gone then, had not the idea suddenly presented itself 
that, if she make haste, she will be able before bedtime to force 
herself and her news upon three or four more households. 

No sooner is the outer door safely shut upon her, than— 

“Tommy is incorrigible!” says Mrs. Churchill in a tone of 
irritation. “The number of times that I have impressed upon 
him not to admit that woman on any pretext whatever, while we 
are at dinner!” 

“ Pooh, Granny! what nonsense you talk!” replies Sarah, dis- 
respectfully. “When that great galleon bears down upon him, 
what can a poor little skiff like Tommy do? Of course she will 
come to breakfast and luncheon and dinner, and we may think 
ourselves very lucky if she does not insist on thrusting herself 
upon us in our baths.” As she speaks, she puts her hand under 
her sister’s heavy hanging, limp arm, and draws her away towards 
the salon. “If you will be so slow, Granny,” she says with a 
parting laugh, “we must leave you to carouse alone. I believe 
you enjoy yourself more when you have no witnesses of your 
gourmandise.” 

But arrived in the salon, she no longer laughs. Belinda has 
thrown herself flaccidly into a chair. The curtains are undrawn, 
and through them her eyes stare out upon the street—the street 
where, through the deepening gloom, the lit lamps, but now such 
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insignificant yellow specks, are beginning to gain importance and 
use—the street so continually worn by his eager footsteps, where 
she has so often heard them, up and down, up and down, waiting, 
watching, for hours, if it be past all seemliness and moderation 
for him to venture a visit, on the bare chance of her throwing 
him out one parting smile. All through dinner she has been 
dreading the evening—dreading its suspense, the bell that will 
ring now and again, the intervals that will elapse, and then the 
blank silence, nothing resulting, showing that it was not he who 
rang. Well, suspense is over and gone now; but she would be 
glad to have it back again, seeing that it has taken hope with it. 

“Well,” she says after a pause, looking up wearily at her sister, 
who stands beside her with her fair arms folded and her white 
brows bent in an attitude of serious reflection very unnatural to 
her; “well, what do you say now? Who was right now?” 

“T,” replies Sarah—“‘I am more convinced than -ever that he 
left a note or message for you, and that it has miscarried.” 

Belinda’s shoulders lift themselves slightly in an unbelieving 
shrug. 

“ Notes do not miscarry.” 

“ He left it with the servants to send,” pursues Sarah decidedly, 
“and they—you know what German servants are—put it into the 
post or into the fire, to save themselves trouble.” 

Belinda offers no contradiction, but neither does any ray of 
hope brighten her dull face at this hypothesis. 

“ Are you quite sure,” asks Sarah, looking penetratingly in her 
elder’s face, so as to glean her answer from it rather than from 
her words, “are you quite sure that you did not snub him 
yesterday at Wesenstein? I know that you very often do it 
without intending it; that you can no more help it than you can 
help drawing breath ; but are you sure that you did not?” 

“ Snubbed him! good heavens, no!” 

She has writhed herself half over, and is thrusting her poor face 
into the cushioned back of the chair, as if she wished that she 
could for ever bury it there, while the blood seems to be rushing 
in hot shamed tinglings all over her body, as her sister’s words 
call up before her in all the vividness of new life that scene in the 
wood, in which snubbing bore so small a part. 

“Then it is perfectly obvious,” replies Sarah collectedly, and 
with cool common sense, “as I told that hornet just now, that he 
has had bad news and been telegraphed for home. I hope,” with 
an accent of awakened anxiety, “that it is not the iron that has 
gone wrong.” 

“TI hope it is not anything about his father,” says Belinda, 
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startled by this suggestion out of her own hot and miserable 
retrospect ; “he would never get over it.” 

“Pooh !” says Sarah ; “sons do not die of their fathers’ deaths ; 
and in fact, as far as we are concerned, it would simplify matters 
a good deal; he would be his own father then.” 

For a few moments there is a silence, cut into only by the 
sound of Punch’s snores, regular and long drawn out, through the 
door. It is Belinda who, contrary to what one would have 
expected, breaks it. : 

“You were always telling me,” she says with a hard smile, that 
yet looks as if it needed only one touch to make it dissolve into 
bitter tears—“ you were always telling me that I was so cold to 
him ; you were always advising and urging me to be less cold; 
perhaps,” with a sort of gasp, “perhaps I have obeyed you too 
well; perhaps—perhaps he thinks so.” 

“Do you mean,” cries Sarah, with a derisive laugh whose 
offensive quality is, however, lessened by the soothing gesture of 
a kind arm thrown at the same moment round her afflicted elder’s 
neck—“ do you mean to say that you suspect him of having taken 
to his heels because you gave him two civil words and one look 
that was not a scowl? If such is the case, he is a valuable 
admirer, and the more express trains he gets into the better.” 

But Belinda is too much cast down to make any rejoinder. 

“You will pardon my saying so,” continues Sarah in a counter- 
feit apology that is contradicted by the lurking mirth in her eye, 
“but he would not have been nearly so tiresome as he was if he 
had not been genuinely in love. If a man is only playing at love 
he can be civil and amusing to other people; but,” breaking into 
an unavoidable laugh, “ was poor David amusing? he had his one 
solitary everlasting idée five. My dear soul,” passing her light 
hand with a stroking motion down Belinda’s heaving shoulder, 
“what a trial he was toGranny and me! And—cheer up !—what 
a trial he will be again!” 

This is all the consolation, if consolation it can be called, that 
Belinda has to take to bed with her. 











Sims Reeves. . 
By Lapy POLLOCK. 


THe name which heads this paper represents the source of many 
and deep emotions : it is a talisman which by the same enthusiasm 
binds the old and young together, recalling to age tender 
memories, while the rising generation listens to the singer with 
the glowing heart of youth, for as a distinguished vocalist has 
well said, he who was renowned before these young ones had ears 
to hear, comes before them now as a “ revelation in music ;” they 
not only acknowledge the justice of the parental eulogiums, but 
exalt them with the vitality of their young blood. 

Rare as the gifts are of a singer who is also one of the first 
‘artists living, the position which he occupies between these two 
generations is not less exceptional, for the voice is of all instru- 
ments the most delicate, and the tenor is of all voices the most 
sensitive. Let it be noted that this singer has never been 
seduced into the use of the falsetto, so tempting and so fatal to 
many gifted artists. 

During a period of forty years, Sims Reeves has been publicly 
acknowledged as the great tenor of England, and he is the great 
tenor still. In a tender strain the sweetness of his tones is 
delicious ; in a war song he can inspire youth and animate age; 
while in those great harmonies which have been devoted to sacred 
themes he can so lift up the soul that the most unimaginative, 
the most callous, the most cynical are touched for the time with 
the sense of worship. 

We must pause to consider how this conquest over time has been 
achieved, and with what care the skilled artist has cherished and 
husbanded the treasures bestowed upon him by the gods. We 
must begin at the beginning, and ask under what conditions 
his genius was first developed. He was born near Shooter's 
Hill, in the county of Kent, October 21, 1822. His father 
filled the office of organist in the village church, and was a good 
musician. He soon discerned the musical endowments of the 
little John Sims, and he was not the man to let them slumber; 
he brought them into play by resolute work at an early age, and 
with so much effect that at nine years old Sims Reeves could read 
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at sight the most complicated figured scores of Handel. His 
fingers were exercised no less than his brain, and he sat on a hard 
high stool for eight hours at a stretch, executing passages always 
laborious and often wearisome, while the constrained position on 
the unyielding seat added physical suffering to a considerable 
mental strain. Happily the boy’s constitution was strong, and he 
was able to bear without injury this tax upon his endurance: his 
delight too in the harmonies which opened out to him at every 
fresh study, softened the pain of his efforts, and however often 
he longed to leave off he as often longed to begin again. 

The rigidity of this education may shock those accustomed to 
the gentler dealings of the present day, but it is well to reflect 
that luxury is not favourable for the production of a true artist, 
because great art means great labour, and for such labour tough 
material is wanted; now tough material does not grow upon a 
bed of down. 

It is not only the toil of technical skill which demands fibre 
and muscle for endurance, there is besides this the battle with 
the public, prepared always to contest the merits of a new-comer, 
and there is the battle with old forms of art, and with its reigning . 
representatives. In short, every artist must be ready for a 
warfare, needing exceptional strength both of mind and body. 
One of the noblest of French painters, whose works were never 
crowned till after his death, but who is now proclaimed as the 
master of a great school, used to say: 

“Ce que tout le monde devrait faire c’est de chercher le pro- 
gres dans sa profession, c’est de s’efforcer 4 toujours faire mieux, 
i devenir fort et habile dans son métier et a surpasser son voisin 
par son talent et sa conscience au travail. C’est pour moi la seule 
voie ; le reste est réverie ou calcul.” 

These were the words of Jean Francois Millet, and they are worth 
the attention of every art-student : any one who aspires to bea great 
singer must also be a true musician, he must embrace the difficul- 
ties of an exact science, he must study the niceties of his own 
language, and he must add to this a knowledge of other tongues. 
He must become a master of diction before he can be capable of 
associating it completely with the rhythm of music: if he falls 
short in this, he falls short of the first attribute of a first-rate singer. 
In this particular quality Sims Reeves has been unrivalled: and 
every musician acknowledges the beauty of his phrasing. But it may 
be well here to consider the exact meaning of the word phrasing, 
upon which so many writers disagree, and which some use vaguely. 
Rousseau has defined it as a succession of sounds, either in melody 
or harmony, expressing an unbroken sense and terminating in a 
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pause; in a long note or rest, and thus forming a cadence. This 
seems a fair enough definition, but does not embrace the whole 
meaning of the word as applied to the vocalist, who has not 
merely to consider the rhythm of the music but that of the words, 
and so to combine the two that the flow of the verse and that of the 
melody shall be in perfect correspondence, and that each shall be 
heard in its finest possible sense. The keen perceptions and the 
power of the chest to give a long full respiration, which are 
necessary to obtain such a result, may be regarded as gifts of 
nature ; but nature unaided will neither yield to the perceptions 
their entire value, nor safely direct the management of the breath. 
This can be accomplished only by fastidious work. Many who 
have marked the refinement of diction by which Sims Reeves 
brings into prominence all the beauty of the English language 
have asked themselves, Where did he learn it. Surely he must 
have acquired it early even in the days of his childhood—and so 
he did; for in the place of his birth his singular endowments 
naturally attracted attention, and at North Cray he soon began 
to sing in the village choir, of which he became the leader at the 
age of fourteen, while he also filled the place of organist with 
a salary of forty pounds a year. 

Mr. Edgehill Wyatt Edgehill, the excellent vicar, was struck 
not only with the beauty of his voice, but with his precocious 
intelligence, and he resolved to give him those advantages which 
he could not have in his own home. He devoted certain hours of 
the day to his instruction in literature; he taught him to read 
well aloud in his native tongue, and he instructed him in French, 
Italian, and Latin. His pupil made rapid, even extraordinary 
progress. Yet he was not unwholesomely different from other 
boys; he had his tempers, his idle fits, and his keen love of fun 
and frolic. He had, in fact, in addition to the fire of musical 
genius, a robust constitution, and no doubt there were days when 
he was not altogether easy to manage. From a poem too much 
neglected in the present day, he drew deep delight, and filled his 
mind with those great verbal harmonies, and with those fine 
rhythmical cadences which captivate the ear not less than the 
music of song. This poem was ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It was taken in 
by the father of Sims Reeves in weekly numbers, and the boy was 
eager for the appearance of each successive portion; he read with 
the concentrated attention of one who has few books. Milton’s 
power exalted his imagination, and he longed to sing great themes ; 
he dwelt on the union of poetry and music as the dearest object 
of desire, and presently so much fervour entered into his hymns of 
praise when, with his beautiful soprano, he led the choir, that all 
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capable hearers listened with emotion mixed with wonder—with a 
wonder differing from that usually excited by a boy’s voice sweet 
and powerful. There have been, and always will be, many such, 
but in this case the attention was arrested by the delicate percep- 
tions of the young singer; in short, the presence of a genius was 
felt. What to do with genius'is always a difficulty for those who are 
its parents, and the father of Sims Reeves pondered on the future, 
feeling that this boy was not destined to remain in his native village. 

It was clearly not enough for him to be an attraction or what is 
technically called a “draw” at small concerts, nor to be the pet 
prodigy of a country neighbourhood ; he must appeal to a larger 
audience and exercise his powers where there was more room for 
them. Before he had reached the age of eighteen he could play 
well on many instruments: on the violin, the violoncello, the oboe, 
and the bassoon; he had studied harmony and counterpoint, the 
well-known H. Calcott being his master in this last branch, and he 
had also worked at the piano with John Cramer. His salary as 
organist enabled him to pay for these lessons, and he also made 
money at the occasional concerts already described. His dramatic 
expression in vocal music was a matter of astonishment to all who 
heard him, and in the hymn of “ Room for the Proud” he made 
a great sensation; it was an indication of those subsequent 
triumphs in which he has carried his audiences to a pitch of 
excitement bordering sometimes upon insanity. When the boy 
in his powerful tones uttered his denunciation of the pride and 
vanities of the world, he was smarting under the sense of some 
temporary grievance, and his ardent soul entered into every 
syllable of his theme. There was a fire at his heart which 
made him rather like an inspired prophet than a trained singer, 
and people said to each other, What is this boy who can shake us 
so with an old hymn, and make us thrill as with some new sense ? 

To a great artist his vocation must be the first thing on earth; 
he must leave all else, father and mother and sister and brother, 
to cleave to that. Sims Reeves, chafing in a sphere too narrow 
for his genius, resolved to depart from his home and cut out a 
way for himself. His good friend Mr. Edgehill, and his 
sisters Miss Edgehill and Miss Louisa Edgehill, listened to his 
determination with interest, and, with a generosity equal to their 
kindness, promised him assistance if ever he should come to an 
hour of need. He could not leave them without emotion, for to 
them he owed the mental culture which already enriched his 
music, and the refinement of feeling which naturally grew out of 
frequent association with them and their friends; he had the 
courage of an artist mixed with the nervous apprehension which 
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accompanies the artistic temperament, and he anticipated the 
possibility of a failure; he looked to the stage for the develop- 
ment of his powers, but he resolved to adopt it with a feigned 
name, so that in case of disappointment that of Sims Reeves should 
still be a support to him. The name of Johnson naturally 
suggested itself as being in one sense his own, and as Mr. Johnson 
he made his first appearance at the Newcastle-on-Tyne theatre 
as the Gipsy Boy in ‘Guy Mannering,’ for the benefit of Mr. 
George Barker, well known as a tenor singer. 

Mr. Johnson was at this time eighteen years old. His singing 
master had mistaken the register of his voice, placing it asa 
baritone, and accordingly the parts he took were pitched below 
his natural compass. He played Rodolfo in the ‘Sonnambula,’ and 
other parts of that description; so young and with his voice 
misplaced, he could not do justice to his genius, but he did 
not make a failure, and at the conclusion of his Newcastle 
engagement he went to London with all the hope of his robust 
youth to play at the Grecian Theatre. However strong his inward 
conviction of power, he had no vain confidence, and he resolved 
to use the money he had made, in procuring more and better 
lessons, and entered into a course of study under two distin- 
guished professors, Mr. Hobbs and Mr. T. Cooke, during the 
progress of his performances at the Grecian Theatre. These 
professors took him out of the wrong path which he had entered, 
and trained him as a tenor. How strange it seems that the 
incomparable richness and sweetness of his upper notes should 
have failed to penetrate any ear capable of distinguishing one 
sound from another, yet it is true that the particular quality of 
voice which charms the ear in its upper register is in great 
measure due to the fullness of its power in the middle and lower 
notes. With his voice rightly employed Sims Reeves became 
conscious of his future, and some musicians who heard him then 
ventured to stake their reputation as critics by proclaiming the 
triumphs which awaited him: more generous than gifts of gold 
are such ventures, for they warm the heart of the young artist 
and send it glowing to its work, while a cold criticism too often 
chills the fervour necessary for enterprise. 

Sims Reeves’ name now began to be known; he was talked of, 
he was evidently something more than promising, and Macready, 
then the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, was induced by what 
he heard of him to engage him as second tenor in the operatic 
company which he made use of to give variety to his productions ; 
for the days of long runs were yet in the distance, and a tragedian 
did not suffer under the obligation of taxing all his faculties 
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every evening for a course of a hundred nights and more in suc- 
cession, playing for ever the same part, and once a week adding 
morning performances to the fatigue of the night. 

Macready’s musical entertainments were given to attract a 
portion of the public with which he had no personal sympathy, 
for his ear was so defective that he never could learn to recognise 
the tune of our national anthem, and was often surprised when 
he saw the audience rise to ‘it. His powerful intellect was. 
imperious and rejected what it could not comprehend, therefore 
he held music and its exponents in great contempt; under these- 
circumstances his stage could not be favourable for the develop- 
ment of such a genius as that of Sims Reeves. It was evident 
that the despotic manager would be disposed to crush the inspired: 
singer, and that if the young tenor took the public fancy it would 
be rather in spite of his employer than by his assistance. Yet so- 
high was Macready’s reputation and so poetical in their splendour 
were all the representations brought out under his direction, that 
the friends and admirers of Sims Reeves held it to be an honour 
that he should appear under these auspices: he now took his own 
name, which the curious may read in the bills of that day. In 
‘Acis and Galatea’ we find Young Shepherd, Mr. J. Reeves ; and 
in Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ the same name appears as first warrior 
with more opportunity for distinction ; it fell to him to sing the 
war song “ Come if you dare,” the music of which is inspiring and 
well suited to the display of a great voice, while its words demand 
the forcible enunciation of which Sims Reeves even in those early 
days was a master. He sang it with so much fervour and with 
tones so singular in their beauty, that the audience was roused to: 
a demonstration of enthusiasm. But the manager was not pleased : 
he had desired the singer to turn his back to the audience while. 
he sang, because he was addressing the Britons at the back of the: 
stage ; this being evidently impossible, Sims Reeves compromised 
the matter by turning sideways so as to give the spectators the: 
benefit of his voice, while at the same time he glanced occasionally 
towards the Britons with animating gestures. 

This compromise offended an uncompromising manager; he 
failed to see anything in it but disobedience, and consequently an 
unpleasant scene ensued between the tragedian and the tenor, the 
result of which was the departure of Sims Reeves from the 
company. No substitute however could be found to satisfy the 
audience, and he was re-engaged. Musicians foresaw a future for 
him: some timidly, but others with the courage which knowledge 
gives; there was one among these last who warmly pressed a young 
and accomplished singer, Miss Lucombe, a favourite pupil of the 
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Sacred Harmonic Society, to go to listen to the first warrior, “ for,” 
said he, “unless Iam much mistaken, this young tenor will one 
day be at the head of his profession.” Miss Lucombe listened to- 
the warrior and was convinced. She some eight years afterwards, 
in 1850, became Mrs. Sims Reeves; before the marriage took place 
she had made a success both in oratorio and on the operatic stage. 

Sims Reeves after two seasons at Drury Lane felt certain of his 
powers, but not less certain that to reach the excellence which, 
more than glory, was his aim, he must labour strenuously: by 
unremitting effort he had got so far, and by unremitting effort 
he must go farther. With this conviction he sought for no new 
engagements, but proceeded to Paris in the year 1843, to put 
himself under the tuition of the well-known professor Signor 
Bordogni. When he was satisfied that he had gained from 
Bordogni all that he had to give he went to Milan to study under 


Signor Mazzucato; thus seeking inspiration, from various sources,, 


to aid his own, he ran no risk of becoming a mannerist or a 
copyist: the attributes which had roused’a London audience in 
Purcell’s music now made themselves felt in Italian song by 
Italian critics. The young singer greatly encouraged, strong in 


frame, and ardent in work, never let his brains slumber: he made 


himself a proficient in the Italian language, and as he had before 
pondered over the pages of Milton in England, he now pondered 


over those of Dante in Italy. By his communings with these 


great spirits the poetry of his nature was nourished, and com- 
municated to his music that exaltation which could rouse even in 
the stillest heart the recognition and glow of its most sacred 
emotions. When the young English tenor was announced to 
appear at La Scala—in the part of Edgardo in ‘Lucia of Lam- 
mermoor ’—his fellow-students, French and Italian, sought to 
dissuade him, “ for,” said they, “you are good at a loud shout out 
with us, and can sing a jolly song with a will, but that is not 
enough for La Scala,” to which young Reeves simply replied, “I 
mean to try it.” When the trial came, his audience was transported 
with enthusiasm. His excellent Italian accent, his phrasing re- 
markable even then for its felicity, his voice sweet and true as it was 


forcible, excited attention at the very outset ; and as he warmed into: 


passion which culminated with his great concluding scene, the de- 
monstrations of delight became wild and astounded the performer. 

There was one however listening to him whose lightest word 
was worth all this collective applause, Rubini; he who had often 
given delight in the same character by his delicious voice and his 
admirable execution—for he was a perfect if not a passionate 
singer. He came forward to greet the English tenor warmly on 
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the fall of the curtain, and said, “The applause you have won is 
deserved, and you will live to be great among the greatest.” 
That was a happy moment in the life of Sims Reeves, in which 
he tasted the recompense of labour, of rough experiences, and of 
much self-abnegation. The English tenor’s engagement at La 
Scala was carried on to its end with undiminished enthusiasm, and 
was followed by engagements at all the principal towns of Italy 
with continued success, the echo of which soon reached London to 
delight those critics who had dared to predict it. 

On his return to England he was at once engaged by Monsieur 
Jullien to play in English opera at Drury Lane as first tenor. 
Jullien published wordy programmes of his intentions in under- 
taking this enterprise, but his chief intention was probably to make 
money, and he unfortunately forgot that in schemes of this nature 
you must have money in order to make it ; in short, he had not suffi- 
cient capital to meet a temporary failure, and he engaged the best 
singers at high prices without funds to pay them in case a period 
of slack business should occur. This however was not known till 
later on—and when Sims Reeves in December 1847 appeared as 
Edgardo with Madame Dorus Gras as Lucia, and with an excellent 
orchestra conducted by Hector Berlioz, all appeared prosperous. 
The success of Sims Reeves was beyond the hope he had excited : 
he was watched by jealous critics, and with all the antagonism 
which a new power creates and will always create in whatever 
form it may appear, for it disturbs, unsettles, and displaces ; and 
those who are displaced (or fear to be so), unsettled and disturbed, 
naturally dislike it. A crowded house listened to this Edgardo’s 
every note, the beauty of his voice and the legitimate manner in 
which it was produced could not be denied, but doubts were 
whispered, consoling doubts of his power to compass the great 
last act with its long recitative and passionate song. These 
doubts were dispelled when the trying scene came: they were 
silenced by a force so irresistible and a pathos so rare that tears 
fell from unwilling eyes, and the excitement of the audience 
found vent in demonstration prolonged and determined. Such 
demonstration we have seen renewed by the efforts of the 
game singer in these later days: on the opera stage however 
there was the fire of the actor added to the charm of the 
vocalist. Sims Reeves had a manly presence, with natural and 
graceful gesture, and his dark eyes could flash fury and soften 
into tenderness ; he had and has the attributes which generally 
indicate Southern blood, quite unlike that of the chilly county 
-of Kent in which he was born. The reception of the young 
tenor and his great powers stimulated the hopes of Jullien. 
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Hector Berlioz, whose judgment is now valued as that of a great 
composer, but whose power was too long unrecognised, wrote to a 
friend (the letter may be read in his published correspondence) 
that in Sims Reeves they had a treasure, a great singer, a moving 
actor, and a real musician ; every time that ‘ Lucia’ was performed 
the house was crowded; but unluckily an opera by Balfe, ‘The 
Maid of Honour,’ was produced, which was unsuccessful, and Jullien, 
as before said, had no funds to strive with a disaster. Madame 
Dorus Gras claimed the immediate payment to which she was 
justly entitled ; Sims Reeves was willing, out of compassion to the 
manager and sympathy with his enterprise, to forego some of his 
claims ; but too soon it became evident that the theatre must be 
closed. M. Jullien was indeed a bankrupt. 

It was a great disappointment, but the Edgardo of La Scala and 
Drury Lane had made his name and secured his future. He now 
desired to appear in oratorio, prompted by his love of the grand 
music of Handel and the favourite studies of his boyhood. This 
desire was speedily fulfilled, and he made his début in sacred 
music on February 10, 1848, at Exeter Hall, in ‘Judas Macca- 
beus.’ A memorable event, not only as regards his individual 
fame, but because it effected a change in all subsequent renderings 
of Handel’s music—for this young tenor, departing from the 
classical style of that day, followed the impulse of his genius in 
his treatment, altogether new, of the long rolling passages of 
Handel, which had hitherto been considered as separate studies, 
independent growths, apart from the feeling and general 
structure of the theme, mere cold displays for the flexibility of 
the voice, with which the throat alone and not the mind of 
the singer was concerned. Sims Reeves could not accept this 
idea: the depth of emotion which inspired every syllable of his 
utterance could not suddenly stop dead for a flourish: he took 
the music of these passages into his heart, amalgamating it with 
what preceded and what followed, and then poured it forth with 
the whole poetry of his nature. He had no fear: for the power was 
in him which makes its way beyond the pale of critical pedantry. 
His phrasing throughout was no less original than his florid 
passages, and both revealed unknown beauties by which his 
hearers were transported—they wept: they were prostrate before 
the might of the singer. In the midst of this agitated throng a few 
bigoted critics could not be heard: they protested in vain, their 
opposition was silenced, and from the date of this performance 
every singer of Handel followed the lead of Sims Reeves. “It is 
not too much to say,” wrote that fine musical critic Mr. Henry 
Chorley, “that we owe to Sims Reeves—his genius, his art and 
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his unwearied labours—a positive revolution in the interpretation 
of Handel’s oratorios.” In Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ the great singer 
by his vocal power and passion astounded his hearers; he sang the 
well-known recitative : 


“The Lord shall have them in derision; 
He that dwelleth in Heaven shall laugh them to scorn:” 


and the presence of a great power was felt, which grew and grew 
in the ensuing air: 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, 
Thou shalt dash them to pieces, like a potter’s vessel; ” 

—till at the end, the magnificent denunciation shook every soul 
to its centre, there arose a universal cry of wonder, and all leapt 
to their feet. Applause is not encouraged at oratorios, but this 
was not intentional conventional applause; it was an outbreak of 
feeling not to be repressed. It was the response of humanity to 
the sacred fire which is the source of its highest impulses. 
Let it be noted however that this fire was entirely under the 
command of the singer, and that his science unfailingly con- 
trolled and directed it. Many will remember (but to some it 
may be new), that, in order to increase the dramatic expres- 
sion of the passage, he took the “vessel” exactly an octave 
higher than it is written. It was a legitimate alteration in no 
way disturbing Handel’s chords, and this high note coming out 
fully from the chest, closed with unexpected and incisive force 
a phrase given throughout with power so exceptional that a 
climax seemed an impossibility until it came. 

Those who were present at a recent performance of ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,’ freshly remember his dramatic and musical power 
in the opening recitative— 

“°Tis well my friends—— 

With transport I behold the spirit of our fathers—— 

Famed of old for their exploits in war——” 
(the dashes here indicate his breathing places). And who that 
heard the ‘Israel in Egypt’ can ever forget the fire of “The 
enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake,” with its fierce run 
in “ I will divide the spoil,” followed by a magnificent contempt 
in the utterance of “ My manp shall destroy them.” 

The singer who can thus conceive and execute the varying 
phases of an immense passion, is almost a poet. 

After what may be justly called his conquest in oratorio, Sims 
Reeves accepted an engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre, then 
called the Italian Opera House, of which Mr. Lumley was the 
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manager. His début as Carlo in ‘ Linda di Chamouni,’ created a 
sensation, and he attracted large audiences. This was satisfactory, 
both for the manager and the tenor, but the Italians were 
annoyed. It was perhaps natural that they should be so; they 
had had all their own way hitherto, and the intrusion of an 
Englishman of such formidable genius could not be welcome to 
them ; the more favour he found with the public and the manager, 
the greater became their irritation, and finally they determined 
to combine against him, so as to make it impossible for Mr. 
Lumley to withstand their opposition for evidently he could not 
carry on his operas with only one singer. This proceeding was 
something very like a strike: it forced the manager into injustice, 
and at last when Sims Reeves found that in the casting of the 
parts of an opera, the terms of his engagement were wholly disre- 
garded, he resolved to depart, and shake the dust from his feet. 

It is lamentable that among the contrivers of this conspiracy 
there should have been artists of great reputation ; but this is not 
worth dwelling upon. The English tenor is still at the head of 
his profession ; and where are to be found great Italian names 
among the vocalists of to-day? we have Christine Nillson, a 
Swede; Albani, a Canadian; Adelina Patti, American; Marie 
Roze, a Frenchwoman; Trebelli, a Parisian; Madame Marimon, 
Parisian; Madame Patey, an Englishwoman; Sims Reeves, 
English; Santley, English; Faure, French; the only Italian 
name which can claim distinction being that of Campanini. 
Sims Reeves was not an artist whom it was possible to crush, 
and soon after leaving Her Majesty’s Theatre he excited a wild 
enthusiasm in Italian Opera at Dublin, whence he proceeded 
to Paris as first tenor at the Opéra des Italiens, then under the 
direction of Mr. Lumley. It was ata great concert in Paris that 
he made his first appearance before a French audience, and he was 
listened to with that careful critical attention which distin- 
guishes French audiences. On such hearers the fine voice, the 
faultless intonation, and passionate impulse of a truly great 
artist could not be wasted, and Sims Reeves at once took his hold 
of the Parisian public. At the Italian Opera, where Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli made her début with him in Verdi’s ‘ Ernani,’ the success 
of both singers was unequivocal in spite of the organised opposi- 
tion of a section of Italian vocalists, who actually pursued the 
English tenor from London to Paris, with the hope of putting 
him down. Their expressions of disapprobation were too loud, 
and were silenced by the majority of the audience; their “little 
game” was detected, and so well detected that on the following 
night all the most distinguished singers of the Grand Opéra 
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came in a body to the Italian Opera, in order to support the 


Englishman, and to annihilate an unworthy antagonism. “The 
Englishman,” they said, “shall have fair play. To us, both as 
artists and as Frenchmen, it would be a disgrace if he had not. 
He shall be well heard.” He was well heard, and sincerely 
admired ; no other singer, said the critics, knew so well how to 
jiler les sons, nor has Paris yet forgotten the impression he then 
made. It was only last season that a French amateur of art, 
visiting London, said to a friend, “ Vous avez a Londres un grand 
artiste, M. St. Réve” (Sims Reeves). “ Faites moi l’entendre.” 

It is pleasant to think that his wish was gratified. 

The power which Sims Reeves had shown in oratorio induced 
Signor (now Sir Michael) Costa to write the tenor part in his 
oratorio of ‘ Eli’ expressly for him ; it was brought out at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1855, with such a combination of great artists 
to support it as is rarely to be found. Sims Reeves the tenor ; 
Adelina Patti the soprano; Santley the bass ; and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby had some important airs allotted to her. In the quartett 
of “Honour and Glory,” an immense emotion was awakened. 
By his delivery of the opening phrase, alternately taken up by 
the other voices, Sims Reeves astonished his hearers ; and one who 
was present has written, “He was irresistible, every note was 
an Armstrong!” Adelina Patti’s exquisite soprano rang out a 
thrilling answer to the tenor, and Santley gave his well-known 
power to the bass notes. ‘The solo and chorus, “ Philistines, hark 
the trumpet sounding,” was so nobly declaimed by Sims Reeves 
and so well responded to by the chorus, that the audience forgot 
the restraint imposed by sacred music, and with a great clamour 
insisted upon a repetition, which after some hesitation was granted. 

Among the many critical listeners to this oratorio there were 
three tenors of considerable reputation—Mario, Gardoni and 
Tamberlik. The first of these three, one of the most brilliant of 
operatic singers, went to Costa at the conclusion of the perfor- 
mance to congratulate him on his success; but he added with 
his pleasant smile and looking towards Sims Reeves, “‘ You have 
offended our national vanity by choosing an Englishman for your 
hero: however,” he said, shaking hands with Costa and bowing 
to Reeves as he spoke, “there is not one among us who can 
deny that you have done well, and that no other man could sing 
this music as he has sung it.” Mario, it is hardly necessary to say, 
had no part in the Italian conspiracy, and before long there arose 
a friendly acquaintance between him and the English tenor, 
whom he still visits whenever he visits England. The next 
appearance of Sims Reeves on the lyric stage was made in 1860 
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under singular circumstances, when Mr. E. T. Smith took Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in order to run an English and Italian company 
there upon alternate nights. Malle. 'Titjens and Giuglini were the 
chiefs of the Italian Opera ; Sims Reeves, Santley, Mesdames Lem- 
mens Sherrington and Parepa the heads of the English company ; 
and the conductor of their orchestra was Charles Hallé, known to 
every lover of music as a rare pianist; rare at once by the 
brilliancy of his execution, and by the fine taste which makes 
him resist that too frequent display of it so greatly to be deplored 
in much otherwise meritorious pianoforte playing. Macfarren’s 
opera of ‘Robin Hood’ was the first production of the season, 
and it achieved the highest possible success. Sims Reeves as 
Robin Hood was a perfect poetical freebooter: he was manly, 
frank, joyous and tender; his level dialogue was a lesson to 
students of English ; and who shall describe the charm of his 
song? who that has heard can ever forget the music of his 
voice and the perfection of his style in the melodies of “ Thy 
gentle Voice shall lead me on” and “ Thou art my own my guiding 
Star,” or the sweetness of his “ Good-night, good-night,” to Maid 
Marian? Who could listen without a thrill through every nerve 
to the vigour of his declamation when with his ringing notes 
he denounced the “ grasping, rasping Norman race,” and asserted 
his national independence in “ Englishmen by birth are Free”? 
From beginning to end the opera was a triumph. It filled the 
house to overflowing every night, and so great a sensation some- 
what damaged the effect of the Italian performances. Of all 
the operatic characters undertaken by Sims Reeves, there was 
none more remarkable than his personation, which took place 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1864, of Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ His 
opening recitative sung with all the care and beauty of phrasing 
which distinguishes his rendering of sacred music, filled the mind 
with a sense of poetry and even of superstitious awe, which 
was a fitting preparation for the appearance of that evil spirit 
who was to carry him on to his doom. And later on, when 
with full-throated ease he poured forth his amatory passion, the 
pathos of his tones brought his audience into sympathy with the 
subjection of poor Margaret; nor did he fail to give some ideal 
dignity to Goethe’s hero when he struggled with his tempter and 
came to the rescue of the girl who loved him. And let us for a 
moment turn from the subject of this commentary in order 
to speak of the Valentin of Santley in the same opera, one of 
the most masterly performances ever seen upon the lyric stage, 
whether it is considered as a dramatic representation or as a 


performance of difficult vocal music. After this date Sims 
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Reeves appeared only occasionally upon the stage, and was 
chiefly to be heard in sacred music, ballads and operatic songs. 
Of his operatic and his sacred songs some account has already 
been attempted; his ballads and romances, extending over a wide 
range, are still to be heard, and are eagerly listened to by all 
lovers of vocal music. Whether in a tender strain or a nautical 
or narrative ballad, whether in Italian, German or English, this 
great artist never fails to draw hearts towards him, and while 
he kindles the passion of the unschooled hearer he obtains the 
higher approbation of the scientific musician, There is no man 
whose art is more esteemed by the best members of his 
profession whatever their nationality—ask Joachim or Garcia, 
Blumenthal or Sullivan, Costa or Benedict their judgment of 
Sims Reeves as an artist, and their verdict will surely crown him. 

In October last, in a joint concert with Madame Christine 
Nillson, Sims Reeves gave examples, which were fully appreciated, 
of his various styles, opening with ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter, where 
his recitative is a fine study from its first words, “‘ Deeper and deeper 
still,” kept smooth and low to the swelling sound of ‘‘ Have I not 
vowed?” carried on through “Heaven heard my thoughts,” and 
rising in intensity and taking the hearers by storm with the 
“Thousand pangs that lash to madness.” In the beautiful air 
that follows this declamation, “ Waft her, angels,” all the poetry 
and delicate execution of this master of song make themselves 
felt, and he so penetrates the soul that tears fall as a relief after a 
great pressure. 

In the duet of ‘Da quel di’ from ‘Linda di Chamouni,’ with 
Madame Christine Nillson, Sims Reeves showed the charm of his 
Italian style, and could freely indulge in those graces of orna- 
mention so easy to him that it may be counted as one of his 
highest qualities that he knows when to suppress them. 

The “Death of Nelson” was on this occasion accepted as the 
crowning feat of the tenor, being prized for its opportunities of 
dramatic expression, for as a musical composition it haslittle value. 
It was given by the singer with the force of declamation, the 
fervour of soul with which he knows so well how to rouse and stir 
his hearers. It would seem that each man felt himself one of Nelson’s 
crew, shared his victory, and deplored his death. A cry, a shout, 
burst from the very heart of the audience, nor was the brilliant 
singer who shared with him this evening’s triumph less moved than 
that throng of ten thousand whose enthusiasm grew with its own 
expression and rapid passage from one to the other. But if Sims 
Reeves can exercise this power over a great assemblage in a battle 
song, he can create a deeper emotion in the cultured listener by 
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his rendering of a fine pathetic ballad; take for instance “ The 
Macgregors’ Gathering” with its strength and its despair; the 
inspiration of the poet fills him here, and Tragedy at its highest 
can hardly transport the mind to a deeper sadness than the singer 
does while he tells the thirst for vengeance and the loss of hope. 
As for gentler themes, who does not know that Bishop’s song of 
“My pretty Jane ” becomes a poem by his utterance, and that his 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” is the most melodious of all lover's 
complaints ; here beginning quietly, his voice swells gradually into 
fuller sound till you feel the day breaking from on high; 
and while you listen to its solicitation and its loving reproach, 
you know that vocalised music can reach the heart with a power 
deeper than that of spoken words. There is a whole legion of 
ballads and romances and of greater works, such as Mendelssohn’s 
‘Lieder Kreis,’ for the performance of which Sims Reeves is 
renowned, but an enumeration or even an indication of them is 
an impossibility in these pages, for there is yet other matter to 
discuss. The apparently uninterrupted prosperity of the 
singer here described may have surprised the reader, for do we 
not know that the gods are chary of their gifts? ‘And is not the 
magic lore which shows us the good and wicked fairy ever con- 
tending at the baptism of genius, a true representation of human 
life? Have we not marked a thousand times how it happens that 
just as the cup full of blessings is bestowed upon the favourite, 
infant by a fair enchantress, there rolls up to the gate a fatal 
perfidious car, and out comes a withered witch who flings into 
this cup of benedictions the one sour grain which is just enough 
to mar them ? 

Such a grain there has been to trouble the career of Sims 
Reeves ; and while the one fairy endowed him with the finest of 
vocal chords and with heart and brain to direct them, the other 
pronounced this sharp malediction: “He shall have an irritable 
mucous membrane.” 

It was at the age of thirty that the vocalist first began to feel 
the effects of this bitter sentence. The attack comes on suddenly. 
You may get up quite well, and at noonday you may feel a strange 
irritation in the larynx, the bronchial passage is inflamed, and 
the beauty of the voice is veiled. What a trial for a singer with a 
splendid engagement before him: either he must sing with damaged 
tones or he must disappoint his public and forfeit his fee. 
Beyond all other things Sims Reeves esteemed his art, and he 
held it his duty to the public and to himself to sing only when he 


could sing his best ; he therefore forfeited his engagements when- 
ever the throat was affected. 


2a2 
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The public is more alive to its own feelings than to those of 
its favourites, and under the sting of disappointment treats them 
too often as the Chinese do their idols, ready for every defeated 
hope to fall upon them, to batter and belabour and drag them 
through the mire. In civilized countries the mire they are 
dragged through is calumny. 

Resentment in many cases, when apologies were made for the 
popular tenor, rose to the point of tumult; concerts were inter- 
rupted, or riots took place in theatres. 

On one occasion at Newcastle one of his family who was present 
was requested by the police to get away under their protection 
and in disguise. Scenes of this description would not brace the 
nerves of a sensitive singer, but rather bring on a recurrence of 
indisposition by the anxious apprehension of it. His personal 
pecuniary losses due to this misfortune have amounted to the sum 
of seventy thousand pounds, extending from the year 1852 to 1882. 
This is no light trouble, though consolation may be found in the 
reflection that Sims Reeves, by care and the strict regimen of a 
great artist, has conquered Time, and sings now when at his 
best with tones perfect as those which captivated his audiences 
thirty years ago, and with the augmented science acquired by the 
employment of those thirty years in unremitting thought and 
labour. 

It is to be lamented that the temporary success which Sims 
Reeves obtained in his effort to bring down the concert pitch of 
England from its abnormal sharpness to the Continental pitch, 
which is a half tone lower, has not endured. Most of the distin- 
guished vocalists of the day joined issue with him, as also many 
instrumentalists, and for a time they conquered; but now again 
shrillness reigns, and again Herr Joachim finds himself obliged to 
bring to London a special violin with thinner strings than he 
plays upon in Germany. America has adopted the Continental 
pitch, and how strange it is that our country should insist upon 
this opposition to the rest of Europe, and to the great composers 
whom we reverence—Handel, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Haydn, &c. 
Mendelssohn held that the transposition of the music of oratorios 
was especially injurious: and it is evidently an affront to any 
composer to alter the key in which he wrote. Yet after a period 
of reform we have returned to this evil practice, screwing up our 
grand old masters, straining the voices of our singers, and making 
the wind instruments too often instruments of torture. ‘Two 
excellent letters addressed by Sims Reeves to the ‘ Atheneum’ 
in November 1868 may be referred to by any one interested 
in the vexed question of musical pitch. 
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We cannot more fitly close these observations than by a passage 
from the life of Handel by his eloquent French biographer 
Mons. Scheelcher, where, in the description of a Handel festival, 
he uses these memorable words: 

“One” (Mr. Sims Reeves) “ has written his name beneath that 
of Handel in the golden book of musical renown, to be read a 
hundred years hence when new singers arise and new celebrations 
are projected.” 
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Che Old Washerwoman. 
“DIE ALTE WASCH FRav.” 


See, busy with her linen there, 
Yes, busier far than all her peers, 
In spite of age and snow-white hair, 
In spite of six and seventy years, 
An aucient woman who has gained 
The daily bread which life demands, 
Within the sphere that God ordained, 
By sweat of brow, and toil of hands. 


She in her youth has had her day, 
Has loved and hoped, and met her mate, 
Has walked along her woman’s way, 
Grim Care still following, sure as fate; 
Has borne her husband children three, 
Has nursed him in his sickness sore, 
Her faith and hope undimmed, when he 
Sank to his rest for evermore. 


Children must bred and nourished be— 
She bravely buckled to her task; 
Reared them to honest industry, 
Best heritage the poor can ask— 
Then with her dear ones she must part; 
To seek their fortunes forth they fare, 
And still the old and lonely heart 
Blesses, and waits with courage there. 


With careful savings flax she bought 
And stinted sleep her flax to spin— 
Fine yarn her thrifty hands have wrought, 
And to the weaver carried in. 
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He wove a web of linen fair; 
She brought the needle and the shears, 
And her own fingers sewed with care 
The last strait garment woman wears. 


Last labour of a life complete, 

She shrines it in a chosen place; 
Strange treasure is a winding-sheet 

To house as in a jewel case! 
On Sundays ’tis her first array, 

It prints God’s Word within her breast, 
Thus she forestalls her burial day, 

When in its folds she lies at rest. 


May I, when eventide draws on, 
Like this poor woman, see fulfilled 
Th’ allotted task, the battle won, 
Within the lines my God hath willed! 
When Life’s mixed cup is drained at last, 
Like hers, my memories pious be, 
That I may look, when Time has passed, 
As kindly on my shroud as she. 


C. B. 
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Scenes during the Winter of 1794-5. 


_ 


Ix the summer of 1794, when all Europe was in a state of commotion 
and agitation, two young Englishmen were quietly amusing them- 
selves by visiting all the private and public collections of ornithology 
in Holland, for the purpose of obtaining water-colour drawings of 
such birds as had not hitherto been named or described. 

After a highly successful and interesting tour, they had reached 
the Hague, and were studying the pictures in the Stadtholder’s 
galleries, when a sudden stop was put to their peaceful occupations, 
by the appointment of the elder of the two, Captain Woodford of 
the Guards, to be Commissary-General and Inspector-in-Chief of the 
so-called “ Emigrant Corps,” which, though containing but few actual 
soldiers, had been taken into the English service out of charity and 
as the best means of providing for some of the unfortunate French 
emigrant nobility. Captain Woodford, on accepting this appoint- 
ment, asked his friend Ramsay Richard Reinagle, afterwards a well- 
known artist, to remain with him as his private secretary; and it is 
from the papers of the latter, who was then a very young man, that 
the following account of the terrible winter of 1794-5 has been 
compiled. 

It will be remembered that the National Convention of France 
had declared war against both George III. and the Stadtholder, and 
that a body of English and Hanoverian troops under command of 
the King’s son, the Duke of York, had been despatched to Holland 
for the protection of the country. The French, under General 
Pichegru, far outnumbered them, however, and the Duke had been 
obliged to retire first behind the Meuse and then along the Waal to: 
Nimeguen, closely followed by the enemy, who encamped in great 
force in the environs of the town. 

Just at this time, early in October, Captain Woodford and his. 
secretary, who were on their way to Dusseldorf, halted for nine days 
at Nimeguen, and we have the following description of the scene the 
place presented : 


“ Before reaching the bridge of boats thrown across the Rhine by order 
of the Duke of York, we saw, stationed on the banks of the river, all the: 
heavy baggage of the army, likewise a mass of Hanoverians encamped. 
This portion of the army and baggage-waggons extended more than a 
mile. 
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“The bustle of troops, foot and horse, Hulans, Hussars, pioneers, camp- 
followers, baggage-waggons, munitions of war, waggons with forage of all 
kinds, cannon, artillery-waggons, strangers, and the agonised townspeople 
—would baffle the pen of any one to fully describe. Drum-beating, bugle- 
blowing, trumpet-calls, hallooing, roaring, screaming, disputing, fighting, 
knocking down every overturnable thing day and night, did really fill us 
with ample notions of war and its more serious and approaching conse- 
quences. 

“ All the ornamental trees on both sides of each road leading to and 
from the city were cut down and laid across the said roads, as barricades 
to the advance of the French. The enemy were so near us that if any 
one went on the ramparts he was sure to be fired at. I was mortified at 
being forbidden by Captain Woodford to attempt such a thing. I feared 
nothing. 


“I observed that, go into whatever house I would, the people were 


drinking tea day and night; their teapots being always close to their turf 
fires. Bread and butter sliced was in constant readiness; so too were 
botter-raams, a sandwich made of buttered bread, a thin slice of dark rye- 
bread, and a thin slice of the best cheese. 

“ All was honesty; no bargaining required. The prince, the duke, and 
the poor man, all paid alike. 

“The passing through the town day and night of waggons filled with 


various stores, on their way to the military bridge, occasioned prodigious: 


noises of all descriptions. Many heavy pieces of artillery, each drawn 
by ten horses, passed through with caissons and ammunition-waggons, 
leaving about five or six regiments in the entrenched camp. 

“ Day and night, this scene of the passing and repassing of every military 


requisite continued, impressing the mind of the uninitiated with the- 


desperate character of war. Troops, horses and men filled all the streets. 
The latter were converted into roofless stables. We observed multitudes 
of horses haltered, and left six and eight hours unattended to. The neighing 
of these hundreds of animals, apparently calling for food, added new 
noises to those described; and, with the dexterous cracking of long-thonged 
whips and the occasional firing of muskets for sport, made such a combi- 
nation as can never be adequately described in words. 

“The French were within two musket-shots of the place and kept up a 
perpetual fire. 

“ A gale of wind and drizzling rain prevented my sketching the mingled 
groups of waggoners and soldiers. The waggons, groups of horses of all 
colours, &c., reminded us of Wouverman’s beautiful military pictures. On 
the dyke or road above, there were light horse, foot-soldiers, horses, horses 
of all sorts roped to the waggons, some of which were in motion, others 
stationary; and all these various objects seen beneath a stormy sky, made 
the finest sight an artist could behold!” 


But the weather and the fear of being taken for a spy compelled 
the artist, much against his will, to refrain from making any use of 
these picturesque materials. 

Captain Woodford left Nimeguen about the middle of October, and 
in less than three weeks after it was in the hands of the French. 
Meanwhile the latter had entered Cologne on the 6th; Juliers had 
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already surrendered and was followed by Venlo, Nuys, Bonn, 
Coblentz, Worms, &c., so that it was no longer possible for reinforce- 
ments to arrive from Germany. In ignorance of this, however, the 
Commissary proceeded on his way; and, writes Mr. Reinagle : 


“As we slowly progressed, our feelings were harrowed to witness on 
both sides, and in the middle of the road, multitudes of French emigrants, 
literally up to their knees in bitter cold mud, carrying their knapsacks 
and large bundles on their backs—people of all grades, high and low, among 
whom was the Duc de Mortemart with his officers and a few men, retreating 
or flying from Dusseldorf! 

“These miserable emigrants informed us that, so successful were the 
sans-culottes that they fired the fortress in five places at once, burnt part of 
the palace, and drove out all who could walk or procure horses ; from which 
perpetual wearing of the roads, they ceased to have any appearance of such, 
but were vast mud-pools. These fugitives fled from Cleves, Bonn, Cologne 
and other towns. 

“When we arrived at our next station, there was a woman who was very 
kind to us, an event quite remarkable and deserving of note, for we found 
no feelings of humanity anywhere. Men and women were alike brutalised. 

“Troops were scattered all along the roads we travelled on, creeping a 
a slow foot pace. The weather and the mud roads were alike unequalled. 
Our horses were so bespattered that they and the roads were of the same 
colour, postillions the same. The emigrants were in swarms, numbers 
filling every hole, eating everything digestible. We arrived in Wesel, a 
Prussian fortress, and a detestable, dirty and miserable rat hole we found 
it. Here we got, however, a supper and pretty fair wine, also beds, which 
we enjoyed prodigiously, having lived in our carriages, sleeping in them 
when the inns were crammed. Finding it inadvisable to continue our 
journey, on the next day we turned our horses’ heads ; for indeed we could 
go no farther on account of the bombardment of Dusseldorf. The emigra- 
tion from so many places at once, and the dispersion of the officers whom 
we were going to meet, absolutely occasioned the most precipitate retreat ; 
as these unfortunate French people were refused at every door every kind 
of shelter or covering from the weather, nor could money tempt these 
brutish wretches of the country to give them lodging.” 


Mr. Reinagle goes on to say that it was impossible fully to describe 
the harrowing scenes he witnessed, or the indignation he felt at seeing 
ladies of quality plunging knee deep through filthy slush, with bundles 
under their arms; for the carts, waggons, coaches at their disposal 
were nothing like enough to hold them all; while worse still, no one 
could insure them the smallest protection ; they were refused shelter 
everywhere, and were hated and despised by their imagined friends, 
the Prussian princes, nobles and others. And yet, amid all this 
incredible misery and sorrow, these unhappy creatures were apparently 
cheerful and defied all manner of hardships and privations, aggravated 
as these were by the altogether unprecedented weather. The month 
of November was very variable, there being now heavy falls of snow 
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and intervals of intense cold and then sudden thaws, but the frost did 
not regularly set in until December. 

Captain Woodford returned to Utrecht, and while there Mr. 
Reinagle thought he would take a sketch of the “old decayed, in- 
significant towers of the so-called fortifications of the city.” 

Snow had fallen to a depth of five inches, and while the artist was 
intent on sharpening his black chalk, a Dutch soldier, armed, came 
noiselessly up behind him and, suddenly tapping him on the shoulder, 
ordered him to follow him to the guard-house, which was about a mile 
off. Arrived there, the sentinel announced that aspy had been taken 
in the very act of making drawings of the fortifications. 


“TI was shoved into the presence of the officer on duty, three or four 
others sitting listlessly by, and seeming quite indifferent to what was 
going on. 

“ The officer took the initiative, and began by bestowing praise on the 
soldier for the laudable act of duty he had performed. He then inquired, 
(all in Dutch, which I understood) where I had been detected in the 
rascally act. 

“ These words made me smile and bow. I stood, of course. 

“The dignity of Mynheer the Lieutenant seemed to rise as he proceeded, 
and having heard the long rigmarole story of the soldier, which was most 
amusing to me, he began by asking in Dutch, what country I belonged to, 
my business or profession. 

“T replied in French, telling him that I had not the honour of being 
able to speak Dutch, but that I understood every word. 

“* You ought to speak it,’ said he; ‘don't you hear me speak ?’ 

“« Yes,’ I replied, ‘but, Captain, that does not enable me to follow the 
example.’ 

“* Why,’ he said, ‘ spies can speak ever so many languages. Where did 
I live?’ 

“¢Tn the mansion of Count Bentinck.’ 

“*Tmpossible. Do you, fellow, speak my language, and don't bother me 
with your French, for I can’t well understand all you say.’ 

“So we went on for an hour, he thundering his Dutch, I parrying in 
French. Then he appealed to the idle officers and consulted them ; but 
they said they could not interfere, he must act on his own responsibility 
and according to his instructions. 

“*QOh! ay! yes! I know that.’ Then addressing the soldier, he 
went on: 

“*T tell you what, Soldaten, take good care not to bring me fellows 
who can’t speak Dutch. Take care you learn that first, and don’t bother 
me to examine people whom I can’t understand. Here Mr. Artist, as 
you can’t speak Dutch and I can’t French, you may go about your 
business.’ 

“* Well then,’ I said, ‘I shall return and try to do what your soldier 
prevented me from doing.’ 

“T was not forbidden, and left the officer with a bow, he calling after 
me, ‘ Mind, I shall make inquiries about you and your statement about 
Count Bentinck, and woe betide you if it is false.’ 
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“«* We are so close to his house,’ I said, ‘I wonder you did not despatch 
a military messenger thither; it would have spared much loss of time and 
all this questioning and answering of one another in two languages, one of 
which you could barely understand.’ 


“*Well, that’s true; so you may go,’ and away I went through the 
snow.” 


Captain Woodford had intended to remain a month in Utrecht, 
but the approach of the French advanced guard soon put him to 
flight, and he had to depart in haste, having but one day in which to 
pack and be off. 

By this time the winter had set in with bitter severity, and heavy 
falls of snow impeded their flight. Several splendid horses, worth 
£80 a piece, were purchased for sums varying from £15 to £20; 
four fine black ones for Captain Woodford’s carriage—two for the 
curricle driven by his secretary, and four for the Hussar and three 
servants who attended them—so the train was a conspicuous one. 
Their route lay east, in the direction of Deventer, and their usual 
pace was one mile an hour over sandy roads, rendered still more heavy 
by the deep snow. The flatness and dreariness were intolerable ; all 
was heath and sand, and neither man nor beast, tree, house or even 
bush appeared to break the intense monotony of the scene. Perhaps 
it was to relieve this monotony that before reaching the village of 
Loo, they turned out of their way to visit the palace of William III., 
an ancient edifice, which had been maintained in every particular as 
he left it. From the palace they went to the menagerie, where Mr. 
Reinagle seems to have been extremely impressed by the sight of two 
elephants, animals which were apparently quite new to him, for he 
describes with great admiration the wonderful strength and dexterity 
of their trunks, and naively remarks, “ The keeper told the male to 
roar. He did so, and it was so terribly loud, that I felt frightened. 
I was then twenty years of age.” 

The frost had now been for some weeks so awfully severe that when 
the sun shone the air glittered like minute diamonds. There were 
50 degrees of frost, and the ice was three or four feet thick. Some 
little time previously, the Dutch Government had ordered the dykes 
to be cut ; but the flood of water was speedily converted into a sheet 
of ice, which offered little or no hindrance to the advance of the enemy. 
The latter had contrived an ingenious device by which to cross the 
river Leek. Bundles of straw were tied close together with strong 
ropes, until they formed a straw platform thirty or forty yards wide, 
which was firmly attached to either bank, the river being at that time 
passable by boat. In one night the water froze over the straw, and 
in a few days a bridge of ice was formed, strong enough to allow the 
safe passage of troops, waggons and horses. In a week the first 
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artillery were able to cross, and in two or three more days 
the river ice was a foot thick and growing every night thicker and 
thicker. 

While the party remained at Loo, Mr. Reinagle visited the mena- 
gerie daily, and skated on the ornamental water, where the ice was 
three feet thick and of a very dark black-green. He had great diffi- 
culty in keeping himself warm enough even to put on his skates, and 
noticed that all the birds, Indian pigeons, silver pheasants, &c., had 
their legs “ frozen, swollen and burst,” and must have been suffering 
intensely. 

Captain Woodford was at this time making every endeavour to 
find some safe asylum for the unhappy “ Emigrant Corps,” and had 
applied to all the petty principalities in the north of Germany— 
Darmstadt, Detmold, Philipstadt, Paderborn, &c.—but in vain, not 
one would listen to his entreaties. At last he had the good fortune 
to meet with a M. Devaux, a Fleming, and after some time spent in 
negotiations as to terms, &c., this gentleman undertook to persuade 
the Prince of Waldeck to allow the worn-out wanderers to take refuge 
in Pyrmont, and promised to discount bills, and provide lodgings, 
horses, baggage-waggons, forage and all other necessaries. This 
good news brought relief and joy to multitudes, for fear and hatred 
had closed every heart and door against them; the Dutch hated the 
English with all their hearts, and not, it is to be feared, without 
serious cause. It happened that while a body of our troops were 
at Arnheim, a Dutch soldier fired at a young drummer who had 
wandered to the edge of the river, and killed him on the 
spot. 

“ Our men were so fired with rage that no opportunity was lost for 
arow. Farm-houses, ricks of grain, hay, clover, &c., were to be seen 
blazing night after night, and many a secret murder was committed 
on both sides.” 

Moreover the Dutch, though greatly divided, were for the most 
part favourable to the French, who announced that they waged war 
not against peoples, but governments; and Friesland had agreed to 
terms of peace and amity with the Stadtholder’s enemies as early as 
the middle of October. Such adherents as he had were yet further 
discouraged by the return of the Duke of York to England at the 
beginning of December, and he himself was obliged to fly from the 
Hague soon after, escaping to Harwich in an open boat on the 19th 
of January. 

Meanwhile the French had crossed the river Waal in the middle 
of December, but had been gallantly driven back by General Dundas 
and his 8000 men a fortnight later. General Pichegru, however, 
speedily assembled a force of 200,000 men, who crossed the Waal 
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again in such numbers on January 4, that the English had no 
alternative but to beat a hasty retreat. 

Prince Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover, 
then three-and-twenty years of age, commanded the rear-guard. 

The sufferings of the troops were something appalling ; for though 
thousands of their countrywomen at home had been busy making 
up loose cloaks, coats, trousers and waistcoats of flannel, the Prince 
assured Captain Woodford with great concern that not a single 
article had ever reached the army. Moreover, the English had a 
concealed enemy in every town and village; no one was willing to do 
them any service and “ nothing for the Englishman ” was the general 
ery. 

It must have been after the fearful night of the 16th of January, 


when such numbers perished, that Prince Ernest reached the 
Captain’s cottage at Loo. 


“ He came in to us half frozen, clothed all over in thick flannel, praying 
for a cup of hot tea. He was so buttoned up, we were not aware of the 
dignity of our frozen, half-starved visitor. As the tea was preparing, he 
told us he had lost his way on Deventer Common, that prodigious waste, 
and had been seventeen hours on horseback, neither he nor his horse having 
had any sort of refreshment. He told us that when daylight appeared he 
beheld a most heart-breaking sight, 800 men, women and children frozen 
to death, and covering the snow two or three feet deep. The following 
night, 900 lives were lost in the same way. No route had been given to 
the retreating army. Few officers were with them; the men were led by 
sergeants only; all they knew was that they were to fly eastward. No 
man of the army or commissariat knew of Deventer Common. 

“The Prince gradually unfastened his coats, when we discovered a British 
star on his breast, and our soldiers hinted who our guest was. Soon after 
his arrival, the troops came crowding up to our cottage. So exhausted 
were the women and children, so famished, so cold, that, what with them 
and the men of all sorts calling to each other, women weeping and implor- 
ing for food and tea, few, if any, scenes could surpass it. Orders had been 
given to our Hussar and valet to scour the scattered village and buy all the 
tobacco-pipes to be had, and all the tobacco, which cost the Captain £20. 

“ Others of sur men hauled by ropes several loose trunks of trees and 
made a vast pile, with heaps of faggots, straw, &c., and shortly a blazing 
fire was made and soon surrounded. A distribution was made of the pipes 
and tobacco, which to numbers was equal to food. 

“ Hussars and Hulans marched past us, their horses’ noses all frozen, and 
long icicles hanging from their chins. Every trooper had his whiskers 
and moustachios frozen thick from their breath. 

“ Suddenly a violent scream of joy was uttered by a soldier’s wife, who 
had an infant in her arms. A son of hers, one of our drummers, supposed 
to have been shot three weeks before, had wandered with the flying soldiers, 


- and stood at our door. 


“ What with the sound of lamentations, the greetings of friends who had 
supposed each other shot or frozen to death, the shouts of inquiry for this 
or that troop, Kc. Kec., the scene was altogether simply indescribable. 
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“ None of our men, not one, I truthfully declare, had a great-coat. Many 
had a worn-out blanket skewered across their shoulders. I saw not one man 
with whole shoes; all had scarcely a shoe left; numbers had their toes 
frozen off, numbers their noses; exhaustion was universal. The march 
continued all day and all night, for three days, every creature asking in 
what direction stood the town of Deventer. 

“ Our valet and the Hussar-courier were sent the next day to Deventer 
for provisions, and on their arrival found all the bakers’ shops closed, as 
well as most others, from the dread of pillage. The soldiers roured out to 
the bakers that if they refused any longer to furnish them bread, they 
would set fire to their houses. From the windows the alarmed bakers 
promised to have a large batch ready by midday. The hurly-burly in the 
streets was terrific. Twelve o’clock came; the doors were opened, when a 
furious rush was made to seize the hot bread and devour it. Those who 
were in could not get out for the rush and pressure outside. Confusion 
indescribable followed. Those who got the bread devoured it voraciously, 
and many, very many, soon died in consequence. 

“To clear the way and open a passage, bread was thrown ont, which 
caused a riotous scramble. In a few minutes all the bread was carried off, 
and the bakers, to save pillage, engaged to make more as fast as it was 
possible.” 


Tt was about this time, or perhaps rather earlier, that the young 
artist was despatched alone to Amsterdam, probably on some business 
connected with the “ Emigrant Corps.” 

He travelled by the canal, the ice of which, though broken by the 
frequent passage of barges, had been frozen together again, and was 
now tossed and piled up in the most fantastic manner possible. 

The noise made by the barge in which he travelled was most 
terrific, as it crashed through the ice, and resembled “ten thousand 
roaring claps of thunder all at once, with now and then a roar of 
cannon !” 

This noise continued all the way, and as it grew dark the barge 
came more frequently in collision with huge masses of ice, which 
seemed to threaten instant destruction. 

Reaching Amsterdam after nine hours’ travelling, he set out in 
search of the hotel or tavern to which he was instructed to go, and 
after running about all over the city for two hours, foundit. Though 
situated in one of the principal streets, it seemed that “no one had 
ever heard of it.” 

The sun shone brightly the next morning, and Mr. Reinagle was 
out early and went down to the canal, where his attention was 
arrested by a very shocking spectacle. A poor old woman had 
missed her way in the darkness and had fallen over the edge of the 
street into the canal. 

At that time it was the law in Amsterdam that when any case of 
drowning was discovered, the person who first found the body should 
tie a rope round one of the wrists and raise it half out of the water, 
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as close to the parapet as possible. Having tied the rope to the 
nearest tree or pile, he was immediately to go to the hospital and 
give information ; then the authorities would send for the unfortunate 
person, who would be taken to the infirmary, and the informer would 
receive a rix-dollar (about 4s. 4d.). If the body should be claimed by 
relations or friends, it would be given up to them on payment of 12 
guilders (about a guinea). 

No one dared take the drowned person out of the canal until the 
hospital authorities had been communicated with, unless it was evident 
that life was not extinct. 

In that case any one might act, and the owners of the nearest hotel 
were obliged instantly to warm a bed, in a room with a fire, and keep 
the body warm until the arrival of the nearest surgeon, who was bound 
to come with all possible speed and do his utmost to restore animation. 
Such were the police regulations ninety years ago; and accordingly 
‘when Mr. Reinagle saw the poor woman mentioned above, she was 
tied by the arm to a tree, the person who had found her being gone 
to give information. 

On his return journey, Mr. Reinagle travelled by land in a post- 
chariot, so called, which was “ nothing so good asa light waggon—one 
of the most infernal machines ever made by man, and the very best to 
overturn his senses.” He had hired “ what was called the roof or best 
seat,” which exposed the passenger to all the inclemency of the 
weather except downright rain, against which the tarpaulin covering 
offered some protection. “The day was cloudless, the air all glitter- 
ing;” and they travelled against the wind, which seemed to extract 
every particle of heat from their bodies. The carriage was open at 
both ends, and the wind whistled round them fiercely. “ All was 
loose and rattling, as if no one part” of the vehicle were firmly joined 
to another. Under the wooden axle were fastened two hollow brass 
pans of large size, like cymbals, the noise of which, added to all the 
rest, seems to have driven the unfortunate artist well-nigh distracted, 
-and completely baffled all his powers of description. 

He was told that these brass pans were only allowed to “ posting- 
qaggons,” and were intended to warn other travellers of their 
-approach, and he writes : 


“T feel sure that we inside could not have heard a cannon, had it been 
fired close to us; and so this maddening mass of noises continued all 
might. 

“I who was in vigorous health and naturally strong, was so weakened 
and made so feeble that I literally could not walk ; such were the effects of 
_jolting, twisting, turning, together with the intensely cold wind whirling 
round my head. My inside was so shaken, that I was in severe pain, had 
violent headache, and was so feeble that when seated in a chair I was quite 
unable to rise again.” 
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Matters being now arranged with the Prince of Waldeck, the 
travellers once more set out on their terrible journey. 

“ Here,” says Mr. Reinagle, “ was an English army sent to protect 
Holland which never waited to be fired on. No wonder we were 
despised, scoffed at and scouted.”* 

These unfortunate, ragged troops, not a man of whom had a great- 
coat, had to march in the teeth of a furious north-easterly gale, 
which made the cold more intense, and whirled the dry powdery 
snow and sand aloft in dense clouds, sweeping the ground almost 
bare in some places, and piling up drifts from ten to twenty feet deep 
in others. Snow fell for several days together, or rather hardly 
seemed to fall at all, owing to the fierceness of the wind, though the 
air was filled with it. Women and children were screaming from the 
intense cold and want of food, and the miserable troops, after halting 
for a few hours, were obliged to move on without their rations, to 
make room for those who followed. 

Some officers, who were acquainted with Captain Woodford and 
came to his quarters one morning, half starved and nearly frozen to 
death, to ask for some breakfast, reported that they had passed 
hundreds of men on the way, who had lain down on the snow from 
sheer inability to proceed any farther, and had there perished. It 
was, they said, like a bloody field of battle—dead men lying on all 
sides and also women and children. 

M. Devaux’s “ genius overcame all obstacles,” we are told; but 
notwithstanding his energy and ability, dire perplexity prevailed at 
times; orders and counter-orders were received, and no one knew 
what to do. 

M. Moreau de Beauregard, one of Captain Woodford’s secretaries, 
“a capital, cheerful-spirited Frenchman,” chose to walk, in order to 
avoid the confusion which attended the departure from Deventer, 


* This is hardly a correct statement. As mentioned above, General 
Dundas drove the French back across the Waal on December 30th. 
Pichegru with 70,000 men attacked the English forces between Nimeguen 
and Arnheim early in January, and as the latter were greatly outnumbered, 
they had no alternative but to retreat, which they did on the 14th. They 
reached Deventer on the 27th, having, with the utmost courage and per- 
severance, succeeded in conveying thither all the ammunition, artillery, 
and military stores, which, as it was impossible to carry them farther, were 
then destroyed to save them from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The retreating army was pursued at all speed by 50,000 of the French, who 
hoped to compel it to surrender. After a two months’ march, during 
which the men were frequently up to the middle in ice, snow, mud and 
water, Bremen was reached at the end of March, and the unfortunate 
troops were received and entertained with the utmost kindness by the 


inhabitants, whose conduct formed a marked contrast with that of the 
Dutch. 
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owing to some misunderstanding which obliged the rest of the party 
to retrace their steps once or twice. 

Six miles beyond Deventer, it was agreed that the Commissary’s 
party should halt at two small cottages, where, however, they soon 
found that the people were unwilling to admit them, or help them in 
any way. The cook produced his provisions, but both bread and 
meat were frozen solid, and had to be chopped with an axe, so that 
nothing could be done with either until they were thawed, which 
was not for an hour or two. Fortunately for themselves, they carried 
provisions with them, as well as all sorts of cooking utensils, tea- 
kettles, mugs, jugs, butter and cheese, for they did not expect to find 
anything, it seems, in “ miserable Westphalia.” * There being no beds, 
they slept on the floor in their clothes; but the peasants, who had 
admitted them quite against their will, had in the meantime climbed up 
to the chimney outside and stuffed it up with hay or straw, and had also 
quietly fastened the door of the room occupied by Captain Woodford’s 
party, all of whom but Mr. Reinagle were sound asleep, and, but for 
his vigilance, must have been suffocated. It was impossible to get 
out of their prison; but by dint of great effort, they succeeded in 
wrenching open a window, and the smoke slowly escaped, but the 
cold wind came in, and they dared not extinguish the fire; so in this 
plight they had to remain till morning, when a party of soldiers 
arrived, set them at liberty, and removed the straw. Not one of 
the peasants was to be seen; but in the chimney were found nearly 
twenty hams and plenty of beef, which the starving troops did not 
suffer to remain there long. 

The sun shone in full splendour as the train once more started, 
but the air was thick with drifting snow, fine and dry as dust. The 
troops followed in crowds, and what with men, horses, baggage- 
waggons, forage-waggons, &c., it was difficult to find a passage ; where 
the wind had swept away the snow, the road was all ice. Artillery 
now choked the way ; and the cook’s heavy waggon, which was like a 
little shop, from the number and variety of the things it contained, 
was overturned, but was got on its wheels again with great labour 
and trouble. 

At Ghoor Mr. Reinagle discovered that he was the only sufferer 
by a theft which had been committed at some previous halting-place 
on the road. The luggage had all been piled in the vestibule of the 
inn ; and, the door being left temptingly open, while every one flew 
to the fires to try and get a little warmth into him, some thief availed 
himself of the opportunity and carried off the seat of the curricle, 


* Their anticipations were so far realised that Mr. Reinagle searched 
one town all over for a tooth brush, but in vain; such an article was 
unknown. 
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which chanced to be uppermost, and contained all the worldly goods 
Mr. Reinagle had brought with him. 


“ Everything I had,” he writes, “ was packed in the curricle-seat—clothes, 
boots, shoes, shaving tackle, letters, memoranda, and, to my grief, my 
journal, containing descriptions and drawings of fine pictures, costumes 
of various provinces, peculiarities of divers kinds too numerous to 
catalogue. I could bear with patience the loss of all my effects, as I could 
procure others; but my elaborate journal nothing could compensate for; 
and though it is now sixty years since the loss, I have not ceased grieving 
whenever it crosses my mind.” : 


Frederick the valet, a valuable servant who acted as interpreter 
with the country-people, had unfortunately been left behind on the 
road, looking for his horse, or he no doubt would have succeeded in 
tracking the thief and recovering the property, for it was quite 
certain that no one could have carried the heavy curricle-seat far. 

-At Ghoor, to their joy and great surprise, the fugitives found the 
people “ most obliging, infinitely more so than any they had hitherto 
met on the whole route.” But it was here also that they had so many 
proofs of the extreme severity of the weather. 

On arriving, Mr. Reinagle found that his legs were frozen, and 
mustered enough Dutch to explain that he wanted two pails of snow 
and two men to rub him. It was bitterly cold work, and the pain 
was intense, but after half an hour’s hard rubbing circulation was 
restored. 

The coachman, who with the grooms, Hussar, and a host of 
travellers, got close to the fire, imprudently took off his boots to 
warm his feet, and in a few days lost all his toes in consequence. 


_ Even the very brandy was frozen, and when the Captain attempted 


to write a despatch to the War Office, not only had he first to boil the 
ink, but though he and his secretary sat so close into the fire that 
they feared their legs and clothes would be scorched, the ink froze 
before their pens reached the paper, and it was impossible to proceed. 
Cups washed in warm water froze before they could be wiped; the 
milk taken from a cow in a barn a hundred yards or so distant, 
froze solid as it was being brought to the house. Breath froze on 
the windows to the thickness of a crown piece, making it quite 
impossible to see out of them. Hot tea froze the instant it was spilt, 
so that cups and saucers were firmly cemented together, and the table, 
upon which was no cloth, was covered instead with a sheet of 
ice. The bread, which in its frozen state was as hard as a stone, 
took half an hour to thaw close to the fire, and it was three-quarters 
of an hour before it could be made fit to eat. Beards, moustachios, 
and even eyelashes were decorated with lumps of ice; and horses 
which arrived steaming, had no sooner halted than they were clothed 
282 
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in a coat of mail. Numbers of men and women who travelled on 
foot lost noses, ears, fingers and toes from frost-bite. 

After leaving Ghoor, the cavalcade halted next at a wretched, 
poverty-stricken little place, where the houses were built with 
conical roofs in place of chimneys, and had absolutely no windows. 
The upper half of each hovel was of wood, and the appearance of the 
village altogether was such that the travellers felt as if they had left 
Europe for some barbarous, unknown land, and wondered dismally 
what experiences might be in store for them as they advanced farther. 
After travelling all day at a foot’s pace they reached Enchide, but it 
was impossible to stop there, for the troops had come up with them 
again, and all available lodgings were assigned to them by the 
chief magistrate, who assured Captain Woodford that he would 
find accommodation provided for his party a league farther on. 

By this time it was quite dark, and travelling was a very serious 
matter: for a rapid thaw had set in, and the road was under water 
and in such a dangerous state that the drivers of carriage, curricle 
and waggon every moment expected some disastrous accident. They 
had indeed a very narrow escape of driving over a bank, which if 
they had done, it would have been impossible to rescue them till the 
morning; but at length they reached the village safe and sound, 
though it was fully double the distance they had been told, and was 
moreover beyond the boundaries of Holland. The magistrate had 
only wanted to get rid of them, and no doubt congratulated himself 
on his success; for the hatred to us English was universal. Lvery 
man, woman and child was our bitter enemy, thanks to the pillaging, 
burning and destroying of all that came in their way, practised by 
our troops. “ Not a cottage within any distance” of their route was 
spared; for wherever the inhabitants dared to resist the plunderers, 
their houses were fired. 

“ As to our officers being present to save the harmless country- 
people, none came within the range of our observation,” says Mr. 
Reinagle. 

Meanwhile, the quarters promised by the magistrate of Enchide of 
course proved a myth, and the people of the post-house wanted to send 
the unfortunate travellers still farther on, declaring that they had no 
accommodation at all either for them or their horses. There was 
nothing for it but to remain in the street, and though famishing 
with hunger and perishing with the intense cold, they were refused 
permission even to prepare a meal of their own food. It was 8 
o'clock when they first arrived, and Captain Woodford, who had 
remained at Enchide with the Duc de Castries, on rejoining them 
some two hours later, found them still without shelter. He too was 
refused admission, and the people made as much disturbance as if 
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they expected every soul to be murdered and every house pillaged ; 
which, poor things, perhaps they did. 

However it was impossible to remain in the streets all night, and 
at last losing patience, the Captain seized a pair of pistols, his 
secretary a sabre, and Frederick the valet, dismounting from his horse, 
drew his sword and uttered a volley of “ Dutch thunder” in so 
vehement a manner, that presently room was found for all the 
horses in a church, which had lately been used as a place of confine- 
ment for some French prisoners. Also a single room was allotted to 
them at the Burgomaster’s, and being made warm and comfortable, 
it was an exquisite delight to the wayworn party, after travelling a 
whole day, exposed to such cold as the English in general can form no 
idea of. 

The cook did his best with the provisions, cleaving both bread and 
meat with a hatchet, and they found, as they had often done 
before, that rough as the cookery necessarily was, anything made 
eatable was a perfect feast, for they felt as cold inside as out. 

There were two beds for the three, and “ amazingly uncomfortable ” 
they found them; for instead of warm blankets, they had no cover- 
ing but a feather-bed. It was their first experience of this variety 
of bedclothes ; and as there was no contrivance to keep this “ balloon ” 
in its place, every “hasty turn whisked it off.” Mr. Reinagle 
seems also to have been further disconcerted by a malicious 
suggestion of the Captain’s that the travellers they had seen below 
were presently coming up to take their places on the top of the said 
feather-beds. 

All through Westphalia, until they reached Pyrmont, the beds, 
whenever they had any, were of this kind. Counterpanes there were 
none, and blankets were a rarity. 

The next morning the procession started again and steered for 
Steinfurt, along a wretched, winding road, filled with ruts two feet 
deep, and large hidden holes full of snow, slush, and broken ice. 
The Westphalian roads were, too, often so narrow, besides being 
bounded on either side by banks of earth, that it was impossible for 
two vehicles to pass one another. Moreover, the axles of the English 
carriages were wider than those of the country and gave infinite 
trouble ; one side of each carriage was always up and the other down, 
and as they changed places every two or three minutes, the occupants 
were rocked to and fro and bounced about to such a degree that they 
were in momentary expectation of being upset or at least of having 
axles and traces broken. 

They passed no village on the way, but the country was dotted 
with farm-houses, barns, and cottages, a pleasant sight after the 
barren, sandy waste through which they had lately passed, where the 
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only “view” was a dark streak on the horizon, indicating that there 
were a few trees or bushes some six or eight miles off. 

At Steinfurt they fell in with the Marquis d’Autichamp, who was 
under immediate orders to march his emigrant regiment to Pyrmont, 
and, as the Hessian baggage-train with the sick had now come up, 
Captain Woodford hastened to leave the place, in order that he might 
keep ahead of them all. 

Before they could muster their train, however, the soldiery were 
in advance of them, and they took another road, which, though less 
direct, gave them the advantage of being able to proceed at some- 
thing more than foot-pace, their usual rate of progress when preceded 
by the troops. 

The frost was still most severe, the air glittering with frozen 
particles. Minster was reached at 2 p.m. 


“The Westphalians,” remarks Mr. Reinagle, “are very very ugly, and 
the clumsiest people we had seen in our wandering travels; to us they 
appeared like ugly cows dressed out in all sorts of coloured ribbons, on a 
May-day of times long passed by.” 


On the day following their arrival in Miinster, a sudden and rapid 
thaw set in, making rivers of water, and mud more than ankle deep 
in all directions; and the wind from having been bitter in the ex- 
treme, now veered to the south and was as warm as if it had been 
blowing from the mouth of an oven. The change was so seemingly 
instantaneous as to cause general illness, and nearly every one caught 
a severe cold as if by magic. At nightfall, however, there was 
another change ; snow began to fall, and the frost returned. 

After a couple of days’ rest, the train started again, and travelled 
along worn out, deeply-rutted roads, beset with holes and half-frozen 
pools, where they were in constant peril from the masses of ice 
through which horses and vehicles had to break their way. The 
baggage-waggon succumbed at last, the axle-tree being broken in two 
by a sudden descent into an unsuspected hole full of water and ice. 
This happened at dusk, when they were just a league from their last 
halting-place, Warendorf, and had still a league to travel before they 
should reach Nieukerk. Under these circumstances there was no 
alternative for them but to retrace their steps, leaving the waggon 
to be repaired by a blacksmith and carpenter, who were fortunately 
within reach, and by dint of working all night, succeeded in making 
the vehicle fit for use the next day. 

On their way back to Warendorf they fell in with other travellers, 
baffled like themselves, who told them that a little farther on there 
was a dangerous piece of water which they had been unable to pass, 
for it was covered with ice just so thick that the horses could not 
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break it through, yet not thick enough to support the weight of 
coaches and waggons, and the current beneath was so rapid as to 
afford little chance of escape to those who once fell in. Indeed, one 
large coach, drawn by four horses, had become jammed in the ice, 
while attempting to pass, and was so deeply and firmly embedded, 
that the horses, the driver, and all the occupants, men, women, and 
children, were drowned. 

When our party set out again, therefore, they thought it well to 
hire a guide and take a circuitous route to avoid this dangerous spot. 
The road recommended to them was said to be good all the way to 
Custerlot, but when they had passed Rheda, it was found to be com- 
pletely inundated, frozen over, and impassable. The road was 
narrow, the banks steep, and the horses were sunk above the girths 
in water and ice, as with great difficulty and no little danger they 
struggled up the bank and into the meadows which bordered the 
road, dragging their respective vehicles after them. The cook’s 
waggon had the narrowest possible escape from being overturned into 
the water; but all at last were safely landed. The cold, meantime, 
continued so severe as almost to disable those who were exposed to it. 
“The Captain always travelled with a large French poodle, which did 
duty as a muff, and enabled him to keep his delicate white hands 
tolerably warm.” 

On they went again, now over frozen fallow ground, now breaking 
their way through fields of ice, now wading through water, now 
jolting along over ploughed fields, which racked both carriages and 
occupants almost to pieces, and now crossing an extemporised bridge 
of planks, which had been laid across some deep water running with 
a strong current, and was but just wide enough for the vehicles. 

The heavy baggage-waggon was the only one to be damaged, and 
that was left behind at a farm-house to be repaired, the driver being 
directed to follow his master by the marks left by the wheels on the 
frozen ground. On they went, zig-zagging in and out of planta- 
tions, through fields and drifted beds of snow, so deep that it was 
impossible to foresee what would happen for two minutes together. 
They fell in with no other travellers, nor even a single human being 
of any sort, so no wonder they looked upon the country as “an un- 
trodden, unknown wild.” 

The jolting and twisting were intolerable and exhausting, from the 
constant muscular exertion required to enable them to keep their 
seats. 

Frequently they were obliged to take to the road, or any such 
apology for a road as presented itself; now they passed over ice 
which bore their weight for a certain distance and then gave way, 
when all fell in together, with a general shout of “danger ahead,” 
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and every effort was needed before they could extricate themselves ; 
then they would get on the ice again, and in a few minutes the same 
scene was repeated, much to the alarm of the fine spirited horses. In 
one place they encountered a deep hollow, filled with water and 
frozen hard, except in some parts where it had been broken; the 
carriages dropped in with alarming force, and the poor struggling 
horses, up to the girths in water, could hardly be made to continue 
their fearful work. Some of these pitfalls were scarcely more than 
three or four feet long, and when the carriages got jammed in them, 
which they did every few minutes, for they only emerged from one 
deep, ice-filled hole to fall into another still deeper, the kicking and 
plunging of the horses was something fearful. To add to the diffi- 
culty of the journey, every here and there was a “gate,” that is, a 
long piece of wood, very large and bossy at one end, and very taper 
at the other, being supported on a swivel. These gates or barriers 
not being set sufficiently wide open, required the utmost dexterity on 
the part of the drivers, to avoid either dashing against the side-posts, 
or having the taper end of the log of wood driven through the body 
of the vehicles. Even where the road was what might be called 
good, in comparison, it was still so bad that no farmer’s waggon 
would have attempted it, and the only wonder was that the carriages 
did not sustain more serious damage. 


“Travellers we found as rare as birds of paradise,” writes Mr. Reinagle. 
‘Not one did we ever meet either on foot, on horseback, or in a waggon. 
The fact was that no human being could find a safe footing anywhere in 
these straits and ravines of ice, water and mud, years old. Norepairs ever 
take place in all the north of Germany.” 


It would indeed have been a matter of danger to meet even a 
man on horseback, for in certain parts of the road it would have been 
impossible for him to pass. 

After leaving Bielfeld the travellers proceeded as before, advancing 
barely one mile an hour, and still beset as they had been for days and 
days by hard frost, ice and snow. As the day advanced, rain fell in 
torrents and was succeeded by a heavy fall of snow. 

The travellers now began to think and hope that they must be 
drawing near Pyrmont, though no signs of it appeared, and the road 
became rather worse than better. The chariot fell into a large hole, 
where it was in great danger of being entirely swamped ; then all the 
carriages got jammed in as fast as if they had taken root, and it took 
two hours’ hard work to extricate them. 

They had entered the principality of Waldeck a day or two pre- 
viously, but had travelled so constantly through forests, to avoid the 
so-called roads, where it was possible, that for hours together they 
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saw no human habitation, and they could not accurately tell where- 
abouts they might be. Not a road in Waldeck ever got mended, 
according to our writer, and great lumps of rock constantly threat- 
ened to overturn the vehicles. The cook’s waggon did get upset at 
last, but this was the final catastrophe of the kind, for shortly after 
smoke was seen rising above the trees in the distance, and in another 
half hour the weary travellers drove up to the Bath Hotel, 
Pyrmont, where they were met and joyously greeted by the friends 
who had arrived before them, and were filled with as much surprise 
at the sight of the large rooms, good-looking furniture, tables and 
chairs, as if they had never seen the like before. 

Though it was now the month of March, the cold was still so 
severe that M. Devaux was wearing a “huge fine sable-skin muff.” 
The frost did not finally break up until the middle of April, having 
then lasted four months, during which time the numbers of lives lost 
and the misery endured are probably almost without a parallel. 

The papers from which the above particulars and extracts are 
taken were compiled by Mr. Reinagle from his diaries in the year 
1853, and he thus winds up the narration : 


“ Were I or any of us to live a thousand years, we could not forget the 
thousands of miraculous escapes for our lives we had encountered. I, the 


author of these memoranda, have reached my eightieth year minus one 
month, 


“BARON VON REINAGLE, B.A., 1853.” 




















Miss Dairsie's Diary. 
(A FRAGMENT.) 
By LADY LINDSAY (or Batcarres). 


September 6th, 18—. I am fifty years old to-day. I have toiled 
onward through more than two-thirds of the allotted threescore and 
ten we call the span of human life; I am ready to stay or to go, as 
it may please the Lord. 

Janet came to my room early this morning, and, taking her stand - 
at the door, with her arms a-kimbo, she eyed me in kindly 
condescension. 

“ Aweel, Mistress Dairsie,” she said, “and fifty ’s a long age, ay, 
an awfu’ long age.” 

“So it is, Janet,” I replied as cheerfully as I could; “I wish I 
had made better use of my time, and of the days I have spent in this 
world, which is but a preparation, after all.” 

“ Hootakins, Miss, and dinna fash yersel’. Ye’re a gude leddy, 
and ye’ve been a humble one to the poor ; and as for the bit burdens 
on yer ain conscience, we’re all of us miserable sinners at the best, 
and nae mistake.” 

Birthdays are delightful in early youth. They come to us laden 
with cakes, and presents, and good wishes; each new anniversary 
seems an additional advantage, a thing to be proud of, an honour like 
a school-medal for good conduct; we are so anxious to be promoted, 
so eager to grow old! But, in after-years, a birthday is, to my 
thinking, somewhat like a bundle of ancient letters; redolent of 
lavender, and faint perfumes, it recalls our dead hopes and affections ; 
it is all scribbled over with the handwriting of those dear ones who 
have passed away ; the words are fresh, so is the pain at our hearts; 
—only the ink is yellow, only the happy time has faded. .. . 

I put on my bonnet after breakfast, and strolled out. I could not 
endure to remain indoors to-day; the room seemed full of eager, 
restless thoughts that took shape and danced before me in wild 
phantasmagoria. I am afraid I allowed myself to brood upon the 
dreariness of my lonely life, my monotonous days and my dull 
colourless future; I am afraid I began to feel discontented. Satan 
has such a cunning trick of using the best side of our natures as 
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sheep’s clothing in which to array himself, and seize us unawares ; 
for, surely, it was no wrong to turn back for awhile to the happiness 
of my youth, and dream and ponder lovingly over sweet times that 
were bestowed on me, though the remembrance of the past made the 
present seem the darker, and my former blessings caused my present 
troubles to appear the greater. 

I passed out of the house, and sat down in my favourite sheltered 
nook amongst the rocks. The Mill Farm lies close to the sea, so 
close indeed that at high tide I can throw a pebble from the balcony 
of my little parlour into the clear blue water, whilst, in stormy 
weather, the waves beat up against the wall of the garden, and our 
window-panes are covered with salt spray. At low tide, the brown 
rocks and strips of wet sand stretch out for a quarter of a mile, and 
close to the house there is a big yellow corn-field, where the stooks are 
standing already, and which, with two or three other fields, has long 
since been reclaimed from the grassy “ links,” for the Mill Farm is 
old, and land is valuable hereabouts. I sit and gaze out at the blue 
Firth, the pale line of coast with the noble Bass and Berwick Law in 
the distance ; I gaze at the harbour and piled-up red-roofed houses 
of the neighbouring “toun” (near to which some brown-sailed boats 
are rocking at anchor), one of the many rich towns now devoted to 
fishing merely, but which, in ancient smuggling days, caused men to 
compare our somewhat barren “ Kingdom of Fife” to a russet cloak 
with a golden fringe. I sit sostill that the seagulls come and paddle 
in the shallow pools beside me, fearless of my presence. The 
lapping waves of the calm sea rise and fall with gentle monotonous 
sound ; there is a soothing tranquillity in the air, a balmy breath 
that is in part a legacy of summer, in part a herald of autumn. 

Here I love to dream alone, the last relic of the elder house of Dairsie, 
a house that for numberless generations prospered in one long un- 
broken line. There are still living many Dairsies of Laddycully, 
and Dairsies of Balcombiequhar, but they are a poor lot, (the Lord 
forgive me!) and can trace their descent no further back than Robert 
Dairsie, who fell at Bannockburn, and who was considered a Dairsie 
it is true, but of uncertain lineage. The original Dairsies are of 
Norman extraction, Guy d’Arcy having been the first to run to the 
rescue of William the Conqueror, when he fell as he leapt out of the 
ship in the very act of his invasion of England. Guy picked up 
William, who gave him much gold and treasure in consequence, as 
well as a fair share of English ground. Guy’s descendants afterwards 
fought the Picts and Scots, and settled in Fife, where, amongst other 
great works, they founded the Priory of Dairsiemuir. 

Methinks I hear my good father holding forth on the ancient house 
of Dairsie, a subject of which he was never weary. I secm to see him 
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even now before me, in his bottle-green coat, his high satin neckcloth 
massively folded around his slender throat, proffering with courteous 
grace the snuff-box he dearly loved, or tapping it with his thin white 
fingers, as he tells a racy story of the “ East Neuk.” He was wont 
to call my mother “Madam,” and bowed to her as respectfully as 
though she had been a queen. For, in the old days, we were not 
ashamed of good manners, and gentlemen were not as eager as they 
are now to pass for clowns. My mother, dear soul! was fond of 
household pursuits, and loved to sit bending over her embroidery 
frame by the fireside; she even enjoyed making a pudding, and 
collected many a cunning recipe for the gooseberry preserve that was 
liberally spread upon the “scones” or “cookies.” Yet she was a 
fine musician ; she played dexterously on the harp, and sang Jacobite 
ballads very sweetly. She was a great lady by birth, and had been 
presented at Court in London, both as a girl and on the occasion of 
her marriage, though afterwards my parents never went south, and 
migrated to Edinburgh only as a change from the dear old house in 
the east of Fife. But my mother died when I was still a child, and 
I was sent to London to be educated whilst my father travelled 
abroad, which is perhaps the reason why I have learned to speak with 
English intonation, and not in the broad accent that my ears and my 
heart alike hold dear. 

As I sit alone on the rocks, and gaze out to seaward, a scene of the 
past rises up before my eyes. I am once more a fair young girl, 
Margaret Dairsie, the heiress, dancing gaily through the brightly- 
lighted rooms of my aunt’s house in Portman Square. The festivities 
are in my honour ; the ball is given because I have come of age, and 
the guests have all flocked around me, with smiles and congratula- 
tions. The night is far advanced ; I have already waltzed my white 
satin slippers into holes, but the pleasantest moment is yet to come. 
Early dawn streams in through the open windows; I am standing in 
the conservatory, amidst the ferns and roses, and Douglas is with me, 
my Douglas, Marquis of Clankeith. We are talking of our marriage- 
day, our future life in the north, our joyful hopes of happy years to- 
come. Life lies before us like a beauteous garden in which we are 
to walk hand in hand, loving and beloved. Ah, Douglas! there is a 
garden wherein we shall wander by-and-by ; it is filled with lilies and 
asphodels ; its walls are radiant with jasper and jacinth; I have read 
of it in the Book of Life, and I am content to wait! 

Sorrows mostly come together. My Douglas went on a short: 
voyage, and the ship was lost ; my father, who had gambled heavily 
abroad, found himself utterly ruined; he died of grief and heart- 
disease, and the old house in the glen was sold. It passed into the 
hands of strangers, worthy people, I am told, connected with a 
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mercantile firm in Glasgow. Only the Mill Farm remained to me 
of my patrimony; it is a small property, that lies apart from the 
rest. 

For some years after these disasters I remained living with my 
uncle and aunt; but, when my uncle died, my aunt broke up her 
London establishment, and went to reside permanently in the south 
of France. She wished me to accompany her, but the lease of the 
Mill Farm had just fallen in, and I was actuated by a strong desire 
to dwell in my “ain countrie” among my “ain folk.” I came north, 
and took up my abode here with faithful Janet (who had already 
been my maid and attendant for some time), and I have never left 
the place again. I pray the Lord I may never leave it, for where 
should I find a spot on earth that I love like this? I know every 
rock, every line of the coast; methinks I could recognise the very 
pebbles in the road, or the individual sprigs of the sweetbriar hedge 
surrounding my tiny garden. Yonder, beside the barn, stand a 
couple of picturesque green English elms, somewhat broken by the 
stormwinds, also my favourite rowan-tree, laden with red berries ; and, 
though I was never taught to draw with pencil or brush, yet, when I 
close my eyes, I can count each branch of those brave trees as I see 
them in my dreams against the clear sky. .. . 

Old Lisbeth Morrison hereupon broke in upon my reminiscences. 
She had been to fill her pail at the well in the farm-yard, and, on 
her return, had evidently come slightly out of her way to enjoy 
a short “crack” or gossip with me. She put down the dripping 
bucket on the sandy path, and remained standing, a yard or two 
above where I sat, nodding and smiling at me. 

“Tt’s a gran’ day this for the hairvest, Mistress Dairsie!” 

“Tt is indeed, Lisbeth. And how are you to-day ?” 

“Eh, mum, I’m no that weel in my circumstances, I’m a 
frail body the noo. It’s maist the legs wi’ me, Mistress Dairsie, ye 
ken.” 

“ And how’s your son getting on?” 

“ Hech, sirs, he’s but a puir body, like his auld mither, but he ’s 
aye that better for the broths ye sent him, Miss Dairsie, many thanks 
toye,mum. He’s had the doctor to him yesterday, he was that sair 
in the bools. But his wife, she’s weel, ye ken, and the bairns are 
bonnie, big, lusty laddies. Eh, but ye should see them, Mistress 
Dairsie. They're jist in fine mischief a’ the day, and they’re awfu’ 
fond of sweeties, and when ye’re no looking, they maks their pinnies 
and their faces in a muckle mess, ye never knew the like.” 

“ And what do you think of the new minister, Lisbeth ?” 

“ Aweel, Miss Dairsie, but he ‘ll be a sicht better than the puir 
creature that’s awa’. He was nae much to my thinking, though 
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there were some that said he was a fine mon at a sick-bed, he was. 
But the new minister, eh, he’s grand! I was at the kirk mysel’ on 
the Sabbath, and he moved his airms aboot in the pulpit that brawly 
ye could na but listen to him—eh, it ’s grand, it is, and he dang’d 
the goots oot o’ twa Bibles during the sairvice, that he did! He’sa 
great preacher, Mistress Dairsie: ay, he is that, surely!” 

Lisbeth thereupon bent slowly down, and picked up her pail, and, 
as she nodded farewell to me, she tottered feebly along the path, 
whilst I, whose meditations she had somewhat disturbed, roused 
myself also, and walked away. 

I crossed the little burn that ran rippling down beside the steep 
road towards the big mill-wheel that gave its name to the farm, and 
so wended my way towards the village, intending to call at the post 
office. It is not often that a letter comes for me; still I thought, 
perchance, to-day, my birthday—yet who should remember this 
day? There is surely no one living now to whom the anniversary 
brings any recollection. 

Half-way up the hill, I turned back and looked down upon my 
house. The long golden-red roofs glistened in the sun. I remember 
how once my cousin Phil, who has travelled much abroad, told me 
that our Fife farms reminded him not a little of the brown Lombard 
buildings he delighted in, and that the Mill Farm especially, whose 
large, low-roofed sheds formed a quadrangle of goodly size, somewhat 
resembled the cloisters of the ancient convents of Northern Italy. 
There, haply, the black-robed figures pass to and fro, with quiet tread 
and solemn aspect, missal and beads in hand; here, only my good 
Janet, her blue apron flung over her head, stands, holding a well- 
filled plate, to feed the hungry chickens that come scrambling from 
every direction, her white pigeons flying down from the eaves, and 
the very sparrows twittering and hopping about, greedily joining in 
the banquet. 

I pass along the narrow road between the corn-fields. Yonder lies 
the manse, a cosy grey house nestled in trees, with a quaint terraced 
garden full of red gladioli and hollyhocks, hedges of sweet-peas and 
patches of straggling yellow marigolds. Yonder stands the church, 
with its quaint roughly-hewn Norman spire, and beneath it, on an 
undulating green slope, are dotted the tombstones of many generations 
of inhabitants of this remote corner of the earth, agriculturists for the 
most part, though here and there the record stands of some poor 
fishermen lost at sea in the terrible gales that have ravaged the 
east coast. In contrast to these are a few ancient graves of noble 
personages, their heraldic and armorial bearings carved upon the 
stone wall, broken and defaced now, overgrown with grass and 
lichens, and almost undefinable, yet bringing to our minds a vague 
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and pleasant picture of knights and noble deeds, old feudal romance, 
and the poetic glory of the past. 

The post office stands at the south end of the village ; it consists of 
only the upper room of a small cottage, which is reached by a quaint 
outside stone staircase, and is guarded by a wooden door, painted a 
pretty pale blue, and wreathed in blossoming honeysuckle. On the 
stair sits the postmistress, unkempt and barefooted; a baby lies 
sprawling on her knee, whilst its chubby sister, her rosy face half 
lost in masses of “ lint-white locks,” hangs on to her mother’s back 
in merry romping. As I approach, the postmistress struggles to 
her feet. 

“Yon’s a letter for ye, Mistress Dairsie,” she says. 

It was a letter from India, addressed in a strange handwriting, 
Alas, even when I had read the first few lines, I did not guess that 
the writer was already numbered with the dead, lying, in a distant 
land, in an alien grave. Yet is not the whole of this earth equally 
God’s acre ? 

This was the letter : 


“ Dearest MARGARET, 

“Tt is several years since I have seen you, but surely our 
old affection binds our hearts together still. It is several years since 
I left the dear old country, and gave up my profession to follow my 
husband out to India. I never regretted doing so. Oh, Daisy (let me 
call you once again by the old girlish name!), he has been so kind 
always, so good that he has never allowed me to know a moment’s 
unhappiness! But now I must leave him; God sees fit that I should 
die. My career as an artist has long been over ; I have done but little 
painting since I came here. My health and strength have ebbed 
away; even happiness, that best of physicians, has had no power to 
stay the gradual decline. We have one child, a little Daisy, named 
in loving remembrance of you, a tender little blossom, and the 
doctor says she must not stay here—she must go to England. 

“ Dearest Margaret, in these last days my thoughts have often turned 
to you. Do you remember our old friendship, our talks and walks 
along your lovely northern grey-green links, your peaceful regrets, 
my restless aspirations? I know you have not forgotten me; your 
letters have brought me your loving thoughts from time to time, and 
so I do not feel myself a stranger when I venture to ask you to take 
my Daisy for a little while. I should like to think of her trotting 
by the side of her mother’s best friend, comforted in her innocent 
grief by the kind heart that has so often guided and cheered her 
mother. 

“We are rich, dear Margaret ; I will not permit my little Margaret 
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to be a burden on your slender resources, for slender I know them to 
be, as mine were of old, when you, dear friend, helped me through 
many a difficulty. You will love her—will you not?—and keep her 
with you for awhile for the sake of auld lang syne, for the sake of 
“Yours affectionately,” 


“ Mary Macpona.p.” 
With this was a slip of black-edged paper : 


“T address and enclose my dear wife’s letter, and, in her name and 
mine, I earnestly beg of you to accede to her request. I have lost 
her, alas! to my inexpressible sorrow. The doctors urge me to send 
Daisy soon ; I will write to you again. To-day I can say no more.” 


The wind was blowing lightly in from the sea asI walked slowly 
home. A white-sailed ship was drifting down the Firth ; tears blurred 
my eyesight as I gazed out dreamily, tears for the friend whose last act, 
perhaps, on earth, had been to write to me, whose hand should never 
write again, whose face I might never see in its earthly and therefore 
faulty, but dearly, oh dearly-loved humanity. Friendship, like love, 
is stronger than death. I bent down among the corn-fields, and 
picked a daisy, and kissed it. Iam not a person of much emotional 
feeling ; I have a hard exterior, a hard heart, perhaps, (I will not say 
that I am not sometimes proud of that very hardness), yet, how I long 
to fold my coming little Daisy in my arms! Will she learn to like me, 
I wonder? Can any one care for an old maid, a woman of fifty, worn 
and weary, one who has naught of beauty or grace left to recommend 
her, who cannot attract, and may possibly even repel ? 

Wending my way back to the Mill Farm, my soul was filled with 
a newly-born dread, a shy humility, as deep as that of any bashful 
lover, lest I might not be worthy to win the affection of this little child. 

As I passed into the house, I noticed with pleasure the fluttering 
pink roses that climb up against the porch. Surely our hearts, 
when at their warmest, expand most readily to the tenderness of 
nature. Love is a key that quickly unlocks for us the book of this 
‘world’s beauty, and the soul that has no human sympathies must 
ever remain deaf to the language of scenery and flowers. 

Janet was awaiting me; in fact, she had been leaning out of the 
parlour window, shading her eyes with her hand, straining her sight 
to see me come down the hill. 

“ Ye'll be tired and good for naething noo,” she murmured discon- 
tentedly. 

“Oh, but I have news, Janet; I must tell you.” 

“Maybe ye’ll tak your dinner first, and the news maun bide a bit,” 
said Janet contemptuously, 


Janet is one of those old family retainers who are treasures in the 
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earlier stages of their existence, but who, later on, are apt to develope 
into the sternest tyrants. It is natural, nay, praiseworthy in me 
occasionally to assert myself against Janet’s authority, but I am 
speedily quelled. And she is doubtless right ; she is a good, honest 
creature, possessed evidently of greater worldly wisdom and common 
sense than the simple soul ironically termed her mistress. 

One day, not long since, Janet and I had a little tiff; I had asserted 
myself somewhat too vehemently. It was unwise on my part, for I 
knew that I was going too far. 

“ Janet,” I said then, with much dignity, “ things cannot continue 
thus; one of us two must leave this place.” 

“Ma certie, Miss Dairsie,” responded Janet, much surprised, “and 
where will ye be so weel as in yer ain hoos ?” 

My good Janet reminds me somewhat of Jock, the minister’s 
man, who resented any interference from his master. One morning, 
Jock was about to drive the cart on an errand, when the minister 
stopped him to see that all was right, and finally asked if he had said 
his prayers. 

“’Deed no, sir,” said Jock; “I had nae time and was jist gaun 
to say them on the road.” 

* Hoot, toot,” said the minister ; “ go into the stable and say them 
before you start, and that will make sure work.” 

“Weel then, sir,” said Jock dryly, “ ye'll haud the horse, and I'll 
gang in bye and pray.” 

Meanwhile, rain began to fall heavily. Jock, who was in the 
stable, was in no hurry; he had seated himself on a sack of straw, 
from which he was eyeing the minister. The latter, nearly drenched 
to the skin, lost patience and cried out : 

“Jock, are you nearly through?” 

“Very near, sir,” answered Jock, “ but I hae twa or three sins to 
blot out yet, which I had better do on the road.” 

“Ay, just so,” said the minister, glad to get rid of his charge 
on any terms, and Jock having obtained his own way, drove off 
contentedly. Well, haply it is best to be independent, or, as Janet 
would say: Ilka haddie maun hang by its ain heid.* Only, I 
would plead for as much advantage from this argument as Janet 
herself. 

October 1st.—Little Daisy’s room is made ready; a pleasant 
spacious chamber overlooking the sea, open to the fresh winds and 
warm sunshine. Outside her windows, on the brown roof, there are 
tribes of cooing pigeons, and a creeping spray of honeysuckle. The 


* “Every haddock must hang by its own head.” This alludes to the 


custom of hanging fish outside the cottage doors, for the purpose of drying 
and curing. 
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room is plain, but furnished with a comfortable bed, a large press, 
and as many white dimity curtains as possible; above all, one of 
the doors opens into my own bedroom, so that I can steal in and 
kiss my Daisy, (unperceived by Janet,) and tuck her up at night, or 
hear her say her morning prayers, and say them with her, only she 
and I alone, praying to our Father. 

October 4th.—I have had a second letter from Daisy’s father ; the 
child will soon be here, but I am not quite clear who is to bring her. 
I suppose I shall have another letter, and then probably go to 
Edinburgh to meet my charge. It is hard to say whether Janet is 
pleased or not. She has taken a great deal of trouble to help me 
to prepare Daisy’s room; but she makes no comment. Yesterday, 
however, she stopped in her work, duster and broom in hand, and 
turned to me with a curious smile. 

“ Ye’re little better than a bairn yersel’, Mistress Dairsie,” said 
Janet, and indeed I must own that I had, half unwittingly, been 
singing to the tune of my favourite old ballad * Lizzie Lindsay,’ (that 
my dear Douglas loved to sing,) a new version: 


“Will ye gang wi’ me, Daisy Dairsie? ” 


October 15th.—My Daisy has come! She is here, under this very 
roof. She came very unexpectedly. I had strolled out this morning 
after breakfast, to sit for awhile on the rocks, when James Thomson’s 
laddie came tearing up to me, and said with a somewhat scared 
expression of countenance : 

“There’s a machine with the deil in it, ganging roond by the back 
road, and the driver says they’re jist boond for the Mill Fairm.” 

I walked, or rather ran (forgetting the dignity and decorum of my 
fifty years), arriving at my own door in time to see the machine (a fly 
from the neighbouring town) draw up, whilst a strange apparition 
leaned out of the window—an Indian woman, an ayah, whose small 
dark face was half hidden by voluminous folds of white drapery, 
which also completely shrouded and enwrapped her figure. Two 
bony little brown hands gesticulated wildly from the window, whilst 
the ayah poured forth a volley of remarks expressed in the most 
extraordinary and unintelligible language I ever heard. 

“ Hech, sirs, the puir heathen body!” said Janet, with lofty scorn, 
and then I opened the door of the fly, and took my Daisy into my 
arms. 

She was sitting, huddled closely up behind her nurse, silent yet 
apparently self-possessed, a black-robed pale child with large, luminous 
dark eyes that gazed sadly and curiously round at us all. She was 
jn reality five years old, but she seemed no more than three, a light 
and tiny burden as I carried her into the house, into the parlour, 
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where I put her down on her feet, and knelt beside her, my heart 
beating stormily, an hundred tender thoughts and words pressing 
from my brain to my lips that I was yet too strangely shy to utter. 
But Daisy was not shy. ; 
“Are you Mamsie?” she asked confidingly, looking up into my 
face. 
“Tam Margaret Dairsie, darling ; your mother’s friend, you know.” 
“T know,” said Daisy, nodding her head sagely. “I was called 
Daisy because of you. And my mamma said I was to call you 
Mamsie.” 
“Yes, yes,” I murmured tremblingly. 
I do not think the child can have been afraid of me, nor of my hard, 
old-maidish looks, for she gazed at me with a dawning smile on her 
soft mouth. And then I took her in my arms again, and kissed 


her, just for her mother’s dear sake, I suppose, and the tears coursed 
down my face the while. 


But Daisy shook her head. 

“You mustn’t cry,” she said very gravely. “My mamma told 
me never to cry. She said she was happy, and Daisy was to be 
happy too, because it’s right to be happy. So you must be happy, 
Mamsie.” 

The child spoke as though she were repeating a lesson; it was 
perchance the last lesson her mother had taught her to say, that 
lesson of happiness. A moment later, she ran quickly to the window. 

“Oh, what a nice big, beautiful pussy-cat! May I go and play 
with him in the garden ?” 

November 3rd.—Daisy and I have become great friends; in fact, 
Daisy is very kind to me. I speak advisedly, for the child rules me 
already, not with a rod of iron, but with a gentle soft wisp of 
something unutterably delightful, and certainly far more effectual 
than iron. 

As for Janet, she is Daisy’s most abject slave, nothing more nor 
less. She is (I scarcely like to own the fact, but it is true), she is 
absolutely subservient where Daisy is concerned. Daisy trots after 
her, holding her hand or hanging on to her apron, giving stern, 
childish orders, visiting the cows and the old pony in their respective 
sheds, counting and recounting the ducks and geese with unflagging 
interest, asking extravagant questions on all subjects, and certainly 
wasting Janet’s time. 1 am conscious in my foolish heart of a slight, 
a very slight jealousy of my good Janet, and yet Daisy is kind to me. 
She allows me to sew sometimes, while she explores the contents of 
my work-basket; she permits me to wander with her among the 
rocks, searching for pale pink shells or tiny crabs, and one day she 
nearly persuaded me to paddle with her in the foam of the shallow 
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waves. I verily believe, had it not been that I dreaded lest the 
exploit should be chronicled to Janet, that I should have yielded to 
the temptation. 

November 16th.—Daisy is not at all a model child. We are all 
of us, alas! born in sin, and naturally wicked, and so I could expect 
nothing better ; but at times I am rather terrified to see my child stiffen 
her small body in a paroxysm of rage, striking out with her little 
clenched fists in impotent fury, and screaming with all her might and 
main. At such times the poor ayah rocks herself to and fro, wailing 
softly, and I stare aghast, till Daisy ceases her passion quite suddenly, 
and comes running up to me, putting her arms round my neck, to 
say : 

“ Daisy sorry, Mamsie.” 

“ Will you never do it again, Daisy ? ” 

“ Never, never,” says the child with extreme penitence. 

Then I take her on my lap, and explain her sins to her at some 
length, but I have an uncomfortable consciousness that Janet knows 
best how to manage her, for if she happens to be present, she checks 
my Daisy with a sentence : 

“Eh, the wicked hussy! She'll be needing to have her whips 
the noo!” 

November 25th.—This afternoon, I came upon Janet vainly trying 
to warm our poor ayah by the kitchen fire ; the latter having caught 
cold, shivering, and crouching, with her hands outstretched to receive 
the welcome heat. Merciful powers! if she be cold in this fine 
autumn weather, how will she bear the snow and frost of our northern 
winters? I had always understood that people coming from hot 
countries bring with them a certain amount of caloric which holds 
them in good stead for some time. But the Mill Farm is fresh-like, 
certainly. Janet stood beside the ayah, stirring a tumbler of stiff 
toddy. 

“It’s a cauld stomach that canna warm its ain drink,” said 
Janet persuasively ; “and of a’ the meat in the world drink gangs 
best doon.” 

But the Indian woman shook her head. I fear that Janet’s 
kindness and Janet’s conversation were alike unintelligible to her. 

November 30th.—I need scarcely have been jealous of my little 
Daisy’s affections, after all. She dearly loves to come and nestle on 
my knee, when there is no one by to see us or listen to us, and I talk 
to her then in the fulness of my heart, with that curious strong sense 
of fellowship that the society of young children so often brings to 
those who are old and solitary. 

Sometimes I ask her if she would be glad to see her father, and 
she answers, “Yes, very much,” or, in her childish dialect, which 
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seems at variance with her grave and quiet remarks, “ Es, vesy muts.” 
Often I tell her of her mother, as I remember her, young, eager, 
hard-working, and full of life and ambition. Would Daisy like to be 
a painter? I ask. But Daisy shakes her head with unhesitating 
denial. The child speaks little of her mother; usually, when 
appealed to on the subject, she repeats her stereotyped phrase : 
“‘Mamma said Daisy was to be happy, and call you Mamsie,” then, 
with a little laugh, her volatile thoughts depart to other regions, to 
roam in unknown phantasies. 

One evening, as she sat, her bonnie soft head on my shoulder, and 
her arms tightly clasping a very old and broken doll that she had 
brought from India, I tried to tell her a really long story. It was some- 
what difficult to me to tell it, and I felt absolutely nervous when I 
began, but after a while I progressed splendidly. My story was all 
about giants and fairies, ogres and dwarfs, and the many strange and 
wonderful things that children, I believe, delight in. It was partly 
a reminiscence of the legends told to me in my early youth, partly a 
great imaginative effort of my own for the child’s benefit. When I 
came to an end I anxiously awaited Daisy’s commendation. 

“Shall I tell you a story?” asked that small person composedly, 
and thereupon she proceeded to give me a lengthy narrative which 
consisted entirely of the adventures of a broken doll, the pussy-cat, 
and the kitchen table. 

“ That,” said Daisy impressively, by way of summing up, “ that is 
a very nice story indeed, Mamsie ! ” 

Then, without further comment, she slipped off my knee, and ran 
joyously out of the room, banging the door loudly. Halfan hour later, 
hearing strange cries which apparently proceeded from the nursery, I 
went upstairs, and found the ayah vainly attempting to give Daisy her 
evening bath, whilst that unprincipled young person was racing round 
and round the room, in a state of complete nudity, clapping her 
hands above her head, and shouting, “ Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 

I vainly endeavoured to address the ayah with seriousness ; Daisy’s 
mischievous expression overcame me, and I ignominiously smiled. I 
have of late been reading a most excellent treatise on Education. It 
contains an exhaustive chapter on sullenness, and another on deceit, 
but Daisy is never sullen nor untruthful ; it gives admirable rules on 
the treatment of greed and covetousness early developed in the infant 
mind, but Daisy is apparently an ascetic child, and requires no such 
cure. In fact, the book, which helps me but little in the manage- 
ment of my young charge, reminds me somewhat of those hand-books 
which give a traveller every opportunity of making a graceful 
repartee to an ambassador, but leave him in utter ignorance how to 
express himself to the waiter or the coachman. 
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December 14th—Daisy looks pale; Janet says the “wee bit 
bairnie” does not thrive. Certainly, she has a poor appetite, and gets 
easily tired. I must write to her father at once. 

December 22nd.—I have been lying awake all night, thinking what 
I shall do for my Daisy. I will write to her father again and suggest 
that I should take her to the south. Ican start at once. For her 
sake I would willingly leave this dear home. My Daisy resembles a 
sweet young plant, a creeper that has grown over my old associations 
and effaced and hidden them away from sight. She is a tender 


plant, more like an exotic than the mountain daisy, the gowan of 
our northern poets. 
* * 


% * * * 
March 1st.—It is long, long since I opened the pages of this diary. 
When last I wrote a few hurried words therein, and carelessly closed 
the page, I did not know, God help me, the trial that was in store for 
me. Alas! we may not close down the pages of our lives, nor yet 
hold them open, at our own will. Now, in my grief, the tears fall 
thickly on the paper, and I cannot see to write. 

And yet: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

We did all that could be done for the child, but the end came 
rapidly. Two doctors attended her; the parish doctor was unremit- 
ting in his efforts, and I telegraphed to my dear old friend Dr. Bryce, 
at Edinburgh, who set out at once without loss of time. Yet all their 
efforts, all their skill and science proved of no avail; nothing could 
have saved the child, they said. What her illness was, I scarcely know 
to this day ; the medical men gave it a long name and a close analysis. 
There is no doubt that the seeds of it were sown before she left India. 
To me they signify but little, those technical details; it is enough to 
know that my Daisy could not be saved. She had no strength, the 
doctors said, to resist the slightest chill; no rallying power. She was 
not an ordinary child, they said ; oh no, she was not that, my Daisy! 

The night before she died, she lay quite still in the flickering 
candle-light, her little pinched face whiter than the pillow. She 
clasped the old doll yet ; she hugged it closely, though one of her tiny 
thin hands was folded within mine. Her eyes were wide open, fixed 
on my face with that look of serious self-possession they so often 
assumed ; her voice had been husky of late; she was tired and spoke 
but little. 

Janet stood, silently crying behind the door, wiping her eyes with 
her apron, and wringing her hands from time to time. The poor 
ayah, who never left her place on the floor at the foot of Daisy’s bed, 


sat rocking herself to and fro, gazing wistfully at her charge with 
the look of a faithful dog. 
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“Mamsie,” said Daisy at last, and I bent my ear to listen. Her 
voice had become very weak, and strangely harsh and unlike itself. 

“ Mamsie, I want mamma; oh, Daisy does so want mamma! ” 

I nodded; I could not answer her. My tears dropped like rain on 
her dear little hand, on the dear little upturned face I passionately 
kissed. 

“‘Mamsie, poor Mamsie,” said Daisy, feebly trying to stroke my 
cheek. 

And those were her last words, for in the cold grey of morning 
twilight there was nothing but a dead white Daisy lying stretched 
and silent on the little bed, and a terrible pain surging and throbbing 
in my unresigned heart. 

* * * * % > 

The child’s father arrived too late. He spent one afternoon at the 
Mill Farm. He went with me to the nursery, where Daisy had lived ; 
he sat beside me on the shore, where Daisy had played; we stood 
together in the quiet kirkyard, where Daisy lay asleep, and he spoke 
to me of the child a little, but chiefly and lingeringly of the wife he 
had loved so dearly. For Daisy was to him but a passing remembrance, 
a faint reflection of another image that filled and overflowed his 
mind with its great brightness to the exclusion of all other thoughts. 

And when that afternoon was spent he went back to the busy 
world, 

Well, Daisy is the more mine own; my jealous love delights to 
claim, not only the last few weeks of her short life, but also the 
tenderest and truest memory of her. I am Daisy’s chief mourner. 


And sometimes I let Janet share my sorrow. 
* 


* * * * * 


Time goes by; I live on alone at the Mill Farm. It is the 
dearest place on earth to me, for now, added to the many associations 
of other years that crowd around me in my loneliness, there is a 
recollection of later days that clings very closely to my heart. 

Often, as I sit in my favourite nook among the rocks, watching the 
thin line of waves receding upon the yellow shore, when the air is 
silent, and balmy with the scents of autumn, a strange awe and 
delight encompass me, and I seem to hear the light steps of tiny bare 
feet upon the wet sand, and the sound of a childish voice that whispers : 

“ Mamsie ! ” 














Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AvuTHorR oF ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
Turk, ‘RAMBLES IN SYRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


XVIII. 
THE FOREST OF BAiDAR. 


Lorp SrratrorD was greatly pleased at the result of the expedi- 
tion to the Sea of Azov. He wrote to me that he felt grateful for 
that result to Captain Lyons, the son of his old friend, who had 
been for many years employed as our Envoy in Greece, and had 
consequently been in constant intercourse with the Embassy at 
Constantinople. A mere flotilla of gunboats had now proved the 
accuracy of the Ambassador’s favourite theory, supported by him 
against the arguments of other statesmen, that the great military 
power of Russia was a fiction rather than a fact. Ever since the 
disastrous campaigns of Charles XII. and Napoleon I., he remarked 
in his letter, Russia had assumed the position of an Empire which 
could not be successfully attacked within its own frontiers. Here 
was the whole system of its lucrative trade with corn-buying 
countries destroyed by a few gunboats under the command of a 
young English naval captain. Europe had been in the habit of 
regarding Russia as the best possible ally wherever force was 
required. By the fear of this bugbear of Russian military power, 
France had been enabled to effect an intervention in Spain, 
Austria had done the same in Italy, Prussia likewise in the other 
German States, and Russia herself in Hungary; but Captain 
Lyons had now shorn it of its terrors, and the part which had 
been played by it, as the guardian of order in Europe, is no 
longer possible after this proof of Russia’s inability to defend her 
gigantic corn-magazines and numerous coasting-vessels against 
the attack of a pigmy squadron in the Sea of Azov. It could 
only have been, he added, to a country in the dilapidated and 
exhausted condition of Turkey that Russia could be considered 
formidable as an aggressor, and she has at last been divested 
of the mere appearance of greatness, even in the eyes of the 
Turks. 


When replying to Lord Stratford’s letter on this subject, I 
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informed him of an intention on the part of the Allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief to clear the Tchernaya Valley of all the Russian 
troops which still hovered round the besieging lines towards the 
east. After the battles of Balaclava and Inkerman, the Russians 
had kept outposts along the limits of the plateau held by the 
Allied Armies, and it was thought advisable to occupy the upper, 
as well as the lower course of the river, which was guarded by 
Sardinian troops. General Morris was ordered to operate in force 
on the ground extending towards the south-east from it. It was 
supposed that the large Russian force stationed on the Mackenzie 
Heights might be tempted to come down and attack the French. 
No less than 4000 infantry, under General Canrobert, and ten 
squadrons of cavalry, under General D’Allonville, with three 
batteries of artillery, were therefore led out in this expedition by 
General Morris. A small column of Sardinians, under General 
Alfonso de La Marmora, advanced along the ridge of the hills on 
the left, running parallel to the line of march. A French staff 
officer had asked me to go with him, which I was glad to do in 
order to be able to give the Ambassador an account of the move- 
ment. After having received permission to accompany it, I 
mounted my horse at sunset, and rode down by rocky paths, more 
fit for goats than troops, to the plain where the column was 
formed. 

The fields were aromatic with the sweet-smelling herbs crushed 
by our horses’ hoofs. The night was very dark, but quite fine, 
and the air was balmy, when compared with that of the camp. 
We crossed broad meadows of luxuriant pasture, keeping up our 
chargers’ heads with difficulty, so anxious were they to obtain a 
mouthful of it when they could. The delightful quiet of our 
march was not much disturbed by a few occasional Parthian shots 
fired at us by retreating Cossacks. As the dawn began to break, 
the hills, the valley, and the river could at last be thoroughly 
reconnoitred in the soft, fresh light of early morning. Suddenly 
we heard trumpets sounding the charge, and General D’Allonville 
was seen dashing across the Tchernaya at the head of his cavalry. 
General Canrobert followed with the infantry, to storm a redoubt 
which became visible as we rode on. The roll of a well-sustained 
rifle-fire against the attack was heard, and artillery boomed with 
round shot, grape, and canister. Even at the great distance 
where we were, balls rolled on the grass, still glittering with dew, 
at our horses’ feet. But the Russians soon lost heart, and, 
evacuating the redoubt, retreated at their best pace. We bivou- 
acked on the ground for breakfast. The horses were all taken to 
be watered at the river, and both shot and shell came flying about 
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them from the heights, which were guarded by Russian batteries. 
These kept up a desultory fire upon the French force, but neither 
man nor horse was hurt. The Turkish Commander-in-Chief, 
Omer Pasha, came from Balaclava to see what caused the cannon- 
ading which he had heard, and he remained to breakfast with the 
French generals. Seeing the ineffectual firing of the Russian 
guns, he sent an aide-de-camp of his to bring up a very heavy 
piece of ordnance, which had been sent to him from Constantinople. 
When it arrived, and was fired, our field-glasses disclosed a scene 
of panic in the enemy’s battery against which it had been pointed. 
Another shot produced the abandonment of the battery, to the 
great delight of the French officers and soldiers, who cheered the 
celebrated Field Marshal of the Turkish army. 

Mounting our refreshed animals, we marched with the column 
to the forest of Baidar. Wooded hills, with picturesque rocks 
interspersed among the shady trees, and the bright river flashing 
along the open valley in the sunlight, presented a matchless 
scene. Pleasant lanes wound through the bushes bordering our 
track, and afforded lovely glimpses of flower-enamelled turf. 
We passed several charming country houses, the finest of which 
belonged to the Perovsky family. Occasionally we met Tartar 
peasants, who saluted us gravely, and not unkindly, for we were 
the enemies of their hated Russian oppressors. Once we came 
upon a merry nuptial party escorting a bride on horseback, 
with fifes and tambourines, from one village to another. A 
great green chest, containing her trousseau, was held across the 
pack-saddle of a mule by a lad riding behind it. The girl was 
veiled from profane curiosity by a crimson shroud, and the 
favoured youth was in no way different in appearance from the 
other heavy-browed Tartars, in holiday cloaks and turbans, 
tramping through the dust with their long flint-lock guns on 
their shoulders, and frequently discharging from them festive 
blank cartridges. We met also another band of Noghai peasants, 
but they wore a very mournful aspect, having been summarily 
expelled from their village on account of an official suspicion that 
they had sold vegetables and fruit to the soldiers of the Allied 
Armies. They said that they were absolutely destitute, and 
wished to find their way to Baghtsheh Serai, where they had 
friends, but that they had not food for the road. Some warm- 
hearted French soldiers, when they heard the case explained 
by the interpreters to their officers, immediately emptied their 
tins and havresacks before those unfortunate creatures, who 
were thus supplied with more provisions than they could possibly 
require on their journey. Several officers added money to the 
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gifts of their rank-and-file, who called out to their comrades that 
they must be their guests in the evening, and received a joyful 
consent in reply. 

The valley of Varnutka and the forest of Baidar were found to 
be unoccupied by any Russian detachment except a few Cossacks, 
who galloped away at sight of theenemy. In the night, however, 
outposts were placed to watch the French manceuvre, and ascer- 
tain its purpose. Captain Symony, of the 6th Regiment of 
Dragoons, being in command of a squadron on vedette duty, 
perceived a considerable body of Russian cavalry when the moon 
rose. It was detailing those outposts along the French line. He 
charged it, and almost entirely cut it to pieces with the sabre. 
General Pelissier published a general order in praise of Captain 
Symony, who also received the Cross of the Legion of Honour for 
his gallant conduct. 

After this partial encounter, the expedition returned to its camp 
without having been attacked by the Russian troops on the 
Mackenzie Heights, as was expected. I had enjoyed the ride 
exceedingly, and my immediate chief, as well as the Ambassador, 
was glad to hear from me all necessary particulars of it. From 
the hills on each side of the valley of the Tchernaya, which 
formed a sort of neutral ground after this movement to clear it of 
detachments, the hostile armies could see each other distinctly 
without using field-glasses. Communications were soon estab- 
lished between them by signals at the advanced posts. A French 
sentry would tie his pocket-handkerchief on his bayonet, and a 
Russian sentry would leave a bottle of vodka, or brandy, at the 
end of his beat. In the evening a comrade not on guard would go 
to the spot, and, taking the bottle, would put a couple of loaves of 
white bread in its place. This traffic was carried on with great 
mutual satisfaction until it became known to commanding officers 
of regiments, who suppressed it peremptorily. The soldiers were 
in the habit of seeing white flags raised, and staff officers of the 
opposed armies meeting amicably to transact whatever business 
might be on hand, and it was not surprising that they should try 
to follow the example for the settlement of their own little 
bargains. After long practice, the management of short armistices 
under flags of truce was reduced to a perfect system of friendly 
regularity. A white flag would appear on a rampart or a trench. 
Firing would cease on both sides. Heads would be raised from 
parallels and rifle-pits often not many yards distant from each 
other, and soldiers would see the enemy whom they had been 
firing at. No ill-feeling was ever shown on either side. They 
would even smile and nod to cach other. The French would cut 
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jokes, which, translated by some Russian officer, would be received 
by his men with shouts of laughter. Russian infantry soldiers 
were supplied with better boots for marching in mud and snow 
than those of the Allied Armies, who took every opportunity of 
procuring a good pair from the feet of a dead enemy on the field 
of battle. This became a jest in the international chats of an 
armistice. I remember once a diminutive young Russian officer 
holding up his well-booted foot, and calling out in broken English, 
with linguistic pride: 

“Come! Take!” 

A Herculean captain of the Black Watch replied, with his 
Highland bonnet in his hand, high in the air : 

“ Accept a fair exchange. You would look better in this!” 

Much laughing resounded from trench to rifle-pit. When the 
respective staff-officers had finished their conference, and saluted 
each other courteously, they retired to their lines, the flags of 
truce were lowered, and firing was resumed in the batteries with 
as much virulence as ever. On one occasion, two sergeants, an 
Englishman and a Russian, had been making friendly signs to 
each other, when the truce suddenly ended; the Russian, still 
standing up inadvertently, would certainly have had at least one 
rifle-ball through his head, if the Englishman had not delayed the 


fire of his men, while he made violent gesticulations to him to go 
down from the rampart, which he did with a wave of the hand in 
acknowledgment of his enemy’s courtesy. 


XIX, 
THE WORK UNDERGROUND. 


‘Tue Allies, having decided on a bombardment before attempting 
to storm the defences on the south side of Sebastopol, and that 
bombardment having failed to produce any favourable result, 
there remained nothing for it but to push on their regular 
siege operations. The trenches advanced rapidly when the 
ground was soft, and very slowly when it was rocky. After the 
third parallel had been reached, it was found difficult to proceed, 
the enemy's firing improving as the range became shorter. 
The Allies were thus a whole month without advancing many 
feet in the trenches. They accordingly resolved to press on 
the siege by more activity in their subterranean approaches. 
The benefits to be derived from this mode of attack comprised the 
possibility of blowing up the ramparts after a secret advance 
under them, and the explosion of many mines in the event of the 
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underground movement being discovered, which would render an 
assault more safe on the broken ground left by them. 

The Russians did become aware of this change of tactics on the 
part of the Allies, but they did not adopt any measures to meet 
the two emergencies usually anticipated under such circumstances. 
They acted on accurate information, which they had obtained 
from Paris, regarding the direction taken by the Allied sappers 
and miners; and they simply dug deeper along the same lines, to 
blow them up by countermines. They pierced the rock within 
the ramparts toa depth of sixteen feet, and found a stratum of 
clay, five feet thick, in which they burrowed until many galleries 
were formed, leading under the counterscarp to large countermines 
below the mines of the Allies. From these main passages nu- 
merous branches were opened by them diagonally across every 
possible line of approach, so that all work by the Allies must be 
heard from below, and be speedily destroyed by exploding furnaces. 
The faculty of judging distances and directions underground by 
the ear is the only safety of the sapper and miner ; and the Russian 
officers placed their men in the parallel branch passages to listen 
to the sounds of the pickaxe in each, and to become accustomed to 
form an opinion by them. It was a new art of war that they 
were learning, and they attained considerable proficiency as sub- 
terranean skirmishers. 

The information gained by the Russian Commander-in-Chief 
on the subject of the mines dug by the Allied Armies, had been. 
sent to him by a Prussian officer living at Paris, where a litho- 
graphic plan of them had appeared in a shop window. This was 
at first supposed to be a mere ruse de guerre of the Allies, for the 
purpose of misleading the defenders of Sebastopol, and inducing 
them to dig countermines where there were nomines. <A few days 
later, an Italian deserter from the Légion Etrangére of the French 
army arrived at a Russian outpost, and was taken to headquarters 
for examination. He stated that he had been working in a mine 
close to one of the bastions, and he described the place as being. 
exactly where it was represented in the lithographic plan that 
mines had been dug by the Allies. Still the cautious Russian 
general would not believe in the possibility of a secret military 
operation being made known by the publication of a plan of it. 
He supposed that the so-called deserter had been designedly sent 
to convince ‘him of the accuracy of that plan, in order to divert 
his attention from the real position of the mines which were being 
dug. The man was therefore taken in the night to one of the 
trenches, where he was left in the dark and blindfolded. He was 
soon made prisoner by a French sentry; a reliable Russian scout 
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followed him, and brought back intelligence of his having been 
shot as soon as he had been recognised as a real deserter. Russian 
countermines were then at once commenced, according to the 
lithographic plan of the mines of the Allies. 

One night a distant rumbling noise was indistinctly heard at the 
end of a Russian gallery. On comparing the position with the 
plan by the assistance of a mariner’s compass, it became evident 
that the sap was approaching one of the enemy’s mines, laid down 
in it as being near the salient angle of one of the Russian bastions. 
It was then certain that passages were in process of formation 
through the same stratum of clay as the Russians had cut theirs 
in. The advance of the latter was therefore stopped, and a large 
chamber was constructed. In it four hundred pounds of gun- 
powder were placed in barrels touching each other and without 
lids. The end of along fuse communicated with one of them. 
Clay was then filled into the passage, strengthened by transverse 
scaffoldings of thick wood, and well beaten down, to act as wadding, 
through which the fuse was made to pass. Men were placed on 
the rampart to watch the third French parallel, and the fuse was 
set fire to. After a little time, something like an earthquake was 
felt, a smothered roar was heard, and a cloud of smoke rose from 
the parallel. When it had cleared away, men were seen carrying 
dead bodies from the breach where the smoke had escaped. 
Eighteen of those mangled victims were counted. 

On going into the gallery from the fort, it was found by the 
Russian officers of engineers that the wadding of clay had not 
been in the least disturbed, and that an aperture had burst into 
the enemy’s sap. Sentries were placed in it, to report any 
sound which they might hear. Three days afterwards, they 
announced that digging had again been commenced. The 
Russians then proceeded to remove the wadding of clay, with 
the view of getting near enough to the enemy to spring other 
mines against him. The French fired a mine, but it did no harm 
to the Russians, who met every advance by an opposing passage. 
Mines and countermines were frequently sprung on both sides, 
with more or less success, and this fighting in the bowels of the 
earth resulted finally in the establishment of the fourth French 
parallel. 

Lord Stratford wrote to me about the closing of the Vienna 
Conference, which had resumed its sittings without having been 
able to come to any understanding. An open renunciation of all 
hope that Austria would join the Allies was the unavoidable 
consequence. The chief cause of this result was the conduct of 
the French representative, who allowed himself to be guided 
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exclusively by Austrian counsels. He apparently failed to 
perceive the incompatibility of the two parts played by the 
Cabinet of Vienna: that of directing the operations of the war, 
and that of incurring no risk by them; in short, commanding 
without fighting. Austria had made a proposal of peace to the 
other Powers. They rejected it. She declared that, if England 
and France had accepted it, she would then have drawn the sword 
to force Russia to come to terms; but that, as they had not 
acceded to it, she would now leave them all the responsibility of 
carrying on the war. Lord Stratford alluded to declarations and 
explanations which had passed from one European Cabinet to 
another with the most exquisite politeness. Much paper, he said, 
had been covered with writing, and great cleverness and eloquence 
had been devoted to the convincing of those who would not listen 
to reason, but no practical change of existing circumstances had 
come out of it all. Diplomacy was in its dotage, and he wished 
that he had been put into the army, which was based on positive 
science. The worst general, he concluded, is always more useful 
than the best ambassador, and he wondered what sort of a com- 
mander-in-chief he would have made. 


XX. 
THE ASSAULT OF THE OUTWORKS. 


Turee outworks of the defences of Sebastopol, called the Sapun, 
Kamtskatka, and Quarry Redoubts, had to be reduced before it 
would be possible to storm the positions of the Malakof and 
Great Redan. The advanced trenches had been pushed forward 
near enough for an assault without exposing the attacking parties 
too long out of cover. The soldiers of both armies had been 
indefatigable‘ in their labour with the pickaxe, and it was at last 
thought that an entrance might be successfully attempted. Three 
hundred pieces of French artillery and a hundred and fifty-seven 
English guns opened a breaching fire. General Pelissier with his 
staff passed through a part of the English camp, to reach a point 
where he could judge of the effect produced on the Russian works 
by the cannonade. Our soldiers turned out spontaneously from 
their tents, and cheered him, tossing their forage caps into the 
air. The French Commander-in-Chief was greatly pleased by this 
demonstration, and talked of it frequently afterwards with much 
apparent satisfaction, showing that he rightly understood the 
motive of his popularity with his Allies to be founded on the fact 
of his hurrying on the siege, which had been allowed to drag by 
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his predecessor, and which seemed to the troops of both armies 
to have become almost interminable. In the evening of the 
following day, breaches sufficient to warrant an assault were 
ascertained to have been effected by the artillery fire, and it 
appeared to the Commanders-in-Chief that the outworks might 
be carried. 

A rocket was shot up as a signal. The forlorn hope started 
forward like swarms of bees. General Bosquet advanced to 
support them with four French divisions, intended to occupy two 
of the Russian redoubts, and the English Light Division, under 
General Sir George Brown, marched on the third. This latter 
attack was meant to act as a diversion in favour of the double 
assault by the French. The storming parties were composed of 
4000 French volunteers, led by General Mayran to the attack of 
the Sapun Redoubt; 6000 French volunteers, directed by General 
Camon, against the Kamtskatka lunette, which crowned the 
summit of the hill called by the French “Le Mamelon 
Vert;” and 2000 English volunteers, under the command of 
Colonel Shirley, to assault the Quarry Redoubt. A reserve of 
8000 French troops and 8000 Turkish was posted within 
reach of the French supports, under the orders of General 
Dulac and Osman Pasha; while the English second division, 3000 
strong, commanded by General Pennefather, who distinguished 
himself so remarkably at the battle of Inkerman, acted as reserve to 
the English Light Division. Five thousand more French infantry 
were held in readiness in the rear, to be brought to the front by 
General Brunet whenever and wherever they might be required. 
The Russian artillery opened a steady fire of grapeshot on the ad- 
vancing columns, with disastrous effect. The surviving Zouaves 
rushed on with their usual clamorous yell, while soldiers of line 
regiments fell back, repulsed. Passing over the ditch on the 
bodies of the killed and wounded, they soon got upon the parapets 
through breaches and embrasures, and fought with their bayonets 
till their enemy fled, leaving killed and wounded in positive 
heaps. 

Tricolor flags were planted on the ramparts after the Russian 
garrisons had been driven out of the works. The dash of the 
storming parties had been irresistible, and, before the defenders 
could all retire, 400 soldiers with twelve officers were made 
prisoners. The first man in was a sergeant of the French 
Engineer Corps, who, turning round to the Zouaves, called out to 
them : 

“ You cannot say this time that you were the first in!” 

Several Russians surrounded him, and he received three bayonet 
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thrusts from them. A young captain of Engineers, of the name 
of Delaboissiére, sprang forward, and rescued him with his 
sword, but he fell himself, mortally wounded. The sergeant was 
taken to the rear, and he recovered from his wounds, 

If the assailants had been content with this success, the result 
of the attack would have given unmixed satisfaction ; but, when 
the Russians retired, they were hotly pursued by the French, 
until they entered the Malakof fort. The 50th Regiment of the 
line was close on their heels, but could not cross the ditch when 
they closed the entrance. Colonel De Brancion, who commanded 
that regiment, received a shot in the leg, but he was still trying 
to advance when a shell, striking him on the breast, left him dead. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leblanc took the command, but he too was 
killed on the counterscarp of the ditch. Major Signorino, then 
the senior officer, cheered on the men till he was wounded, 
fortunately not mortally, and the rank-and-file, seeing the chief 
officers falling thus, became frantic with rage. They could not 
advance, and would not retire. They sought a gap to assault, but 
found none. Few of them remained unhurt by the showers of grape- 
shot and rifle-balls pouring from the ramparts of the Malakof and 
the Great Redan in a converging fire of tremendous rapidity and 
precision. Fresh Russian troops, which had been brought from 
the town and massed behind the Malakof, suddenly deployed and 
attacked the French. Two hundred and seventy-five of the latter, 
among whom were seven officers, were taken prisoners and 
marched into the town. General Bosquet, who had forbidden any 
such attempt on the Malakof, saw the danger caused by it, and 
sent a division to support those engaged. A retreat on the 
Kamtskatka Redoubt was thus effected. But the Russians, who 
were much more numerous since they had been reinforced, assaulted 
it furiously, and it fell, being merely a lunette, open behind. 
The whole French reserve was then rapidly brought up. The 
redoubt was stormed again, and the French remained masters of 
it, not being imprudent enough to try another hazardous pursuit 
of a beaten enemy, running to the town, which had troops ready 
to help them to rally. 

According to the plan agreed upon, the English attack was 
delayed until the French had entered the Kamtskatka lunette, and 
the Quarry Redoubt could thus be exposed to their flank-fire from 
it. The English storming party found it evacuated, and, seeing 
the French column of attack advancing to the Malakof, they rushed 
forward to the Great Redan amid torrents of grapeshot. Some of 
the English soldiers got into it, and were surprised to perceive 
that it was not defended. The Russian troops previously hold- 
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ing it had been taken to strengthen the defence of the Malakof. 
Their reserve came up on seeing red uniforms in the Great Redan, 
and attacked them in overwhelming force. The English reserve 
advanced in all haste to save the remnant of Colonel Shirley’s 
column of attack. After a frightful slaughter, it was able to 
retire to the Quarry Redoubt, of which it retained possession. 

The three outworks of the Russian defences fell thus defini- 
tively into the hands of the Allies. The killed and wounded of 
the 7th Fusiliers and 88th Connaught Rangers in the Light 
Division were 180 men, and those of the different regiments in 
the 2nd Division were 320. The French had 628 killed, of whom 
69 were officers, and 4060 wounded, 203 of them being officers. 
The Russian loss in killed and wounded was computed by them- 
selves at 2800 men, of whom 315 were officers, and one of them a 
general officer, by name Timofaief, of some distinction as a 
divisional commander. It was therefore an operation attended 
by a considerable amount of carnage, and it left a very strong 
impression on the minds of the soldiers of the Allied Armies, who 
reflected, most unjustly, that, if the storming of mere outworks 
cost so many lives, that of the inner and more formidable 
defences of Sebastopol would produce a perfect- massacre. Lord 
Stratford too was horrified by the number of the men placed hors de 
combat, but I explained to him, in my answer to his letter on the 
subject, that it was the unprepared advances against the Malakof 
and the Great Redan that so sadly augmented the lists of killed 
and wounded. 


XXI. 
THE VILLA ORLOFF. 


I wap an opportunity of hearing the incidents of that day most 
ably discussed by several French officers of rank, who were 
assembled in the evening at the headquarters of the Army Corps 
employed in the siege operations. That small house, which had 
once been a villa of the Orloff family, and was afterwards called 
“La Maison Forey” from its having been first inhabited by the 
general of that name, had a singular story attached to it. The 
Countess Orloff, who lived in it at the time of the battle of the 
Alma, was panic-stricken by such a defeat of the Russian army, 
and suddenly fled to St. Petersburg. She found afterwards that 
she had forgotten to carry off a family medallion which was very 
precious to her, and she wrote a polite letter to General Forey, 
requesting him to have the kindness to look for it, and send it to 
her. He succeeded in the search, and, on the first occasion of a 
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communication under a flag of truce with the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief, he handed over the medallion to be forwarded to Countess 
Orloff, who wrote him a letter of thanks through the same 
channel of correspondence. General Forey had many enemies, 
who resented his ungenial manners, and an absurd calumny grew 
‘ out of this interchange of civilities, to the effect that he had 
made treasonable overtures to Russia for the betrayal of the Allied 
Armies. 

The villa consisted of a few bedrooms and a spacious saloon, 
and it was surrounded by what had been a garden, now abandoned 
to its fate as a place for hobbling the chargers of officers in 
attendance. We sat on camp stools under a ragged vine-trel- 
lice, from which hung several lanterns, with picketed horses 
stamping their feet and champing their bits around us. Most of 
their owners were smoking cigarettes and sipping various 
beverages as they cheerfully chatted together. In a vast semi- 
circle trending towards the south-west glimmered the camp lights, 
indicating by intervals the open spaces between the different 
divisions of infantry, while on our north we could guess the 
parallels of trenches, only occasionally and partially illuminated 
by bursting shells. Farther distant the spires of the city loomed 
dark, standing out from the faintly starlit sky. The only 
sounds of movement were those of litters conveying, now and 
again, wounded soldiers from the stormed outworks to the 
ambulances, announced by the slow tread of their melancholy 
comrades carrying them. General Bosquet had been sent for by 
the French Commander-in-Chief; and the senior officers of his 
divisional staff, with some of their friends, were enjoying the 
freedom of familiar conversation without the restraint which 
would have been felt to a certain degree in his presence, cordial 
and kindly though all intercourse with him invariably proved 
to be. 

My opinion was asked with regard to the general progress of 
the war, after the events of that day had been exhaustively 
discussed, and I had no hesitation in stating it. I expressed 
regret that the closing of the Sea of Azov should not have 
been taken advantage of to place the Allied Armies in a more 
favourable condition by the undertaking of field movements. 
Having now only the Perecop route for the conveyance of 
supplies, the Russian army was exposed to their being cut oft 
altogether by changes of relative positions to the north of 
Sebastopol. The strength of the Allied forces had become suffi- 
cient to enable them to detach an army corps to intercept 
the enemy’s communications without modifying in any way 
2p2 
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the siege operations. There were in the Crimea at the time 
110,000 French troops, 30,000 English, 60,000 Turkish, and 
15,000 Sardinian; in all, 215,000 men, with 300 field pieces, 
besides the siege artillery. The Russian forces in the Crimea 
were not more than 130,000 men. They were strongly entrenched 
before the left wing of the Allies, whose remaining troops were 
altogether inactive, while that wing was harassed by frequent 
night sorties of the Russians, and decimated by its own pro- 
gressive assaults on the enemy’s works. This state of affairs 
seemed to me to suggest immediate strategical combinations. My 
opinion did not seem to meet with much sympathy from the 
French officers who had asked me to give it, and those of them 
who spoke at all were in favour of an exclusive series of assaults 
on the defences of Sebastopol, which may have been, however, a 
mere reflex of the views known to be entertained by their new 
Commander-in-Chief, General Pelissier. 

A colonel of Engineers remarked that the great loss of life 
during the siege had been owing to the want of vigour displayed 
in allowing the construction of defences, which had been raised 
when there would have been little difficulty in preventing it. 
The fact is, he said, that we never quite understood how arduous 
a task it would become to take them by storm from an enemy so 
obstinate, with a General of Engineers so skilful as Todleben. 

An Infantry General of Brigade insisted, with the liberty of 
criticism permitted in the French army, that the Malakof and 
Great Redan might have been carried that day with a little 
previous preparation for attacking them. Instead of obtaining so 
brilliant an amount of success, he added, the whole loss of life 
required to secure it had been suffered, and the Allied Armies lost 
prestige by being repulsed, retaining only what they had taken 
without sacrificing many brave men who exceeded the limits of 
the orders received. 

Another elderly officer, a colonel of Algerine Rifles, observed 
that there was many a private soldier in the French Army who 
could estimate chances more accurately than his commanding 
officer could, and that it certainly was so in his own regiment. 

An Artillery Captain replied that, such being the case, Algerine 
private soldiers should be placed in command of line regiments. 
Every one laughed at this quaint idea. 

Several of the French officers then began to talk of recent 
exploits in their army, which struck me as being worthy of record. 
We hear of what our own men accomplished in the Crimean War, 
but not so much of what the French achieved by personal valour ; 
and yet it is only fair to mention some instances of it. 
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One was quoted by a staff officer. A small flag had been seen 
at the side of a rock standing near the flank of one of the French 
trenches. No one knew how the flag had come there. It was 
remarked that cannon balls and shells had fallen into the trench 
with fatal effect, as if there had been an enfilading fire. A sudden 
light broke upon the officer in command. The flag was a point 
to aim at from the rampart, and the rock sent the shot by rico- 
chet into the trench. He called for a volunteer to take away the 
flag. There was no reply. In the French army it is not enough 
to give a word of command, which has to be explained before it is 
obeyed. The officer went to a private soldier of the name of 
Victor Picault, and asked him to go. The man answered that he 
would, if he knew why. The case was then made clear to him. 
He sprang out of the trench, and ran to the flag under a shower 
of rifle-bullets. He pulled it down. At the moment when it fell, 
a whole battery discharged grapeshot at him. He threw him- 
self on the ground. Both the French and the Russians thought 
that he was killed. He suddenly jumped up, unhurt, and ran to 
the trench with the flag in his hand. He received non-commis- 
sioned rank and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

An incident displaying the coolest courage was next related. 
I am sorry not to have noted down the name of the young 
lieutenant alluded to. A small detachment of infantry, under 
his command, had been sent out of one of the French trenches to 
attack a Russian rifle-pit with the bayonet as soon as the fire, 
directed upon it from the trench, should have ceased. Shot and 
shell were meanwhile discharged at the detachment from the 
ramparts. Some of the men remarked to their young officer that, 
by staying there, they would soon all be hit, while they might 
reach the cover of the trench in time to return at the cessation of 
firing from it. The officer answered that they had been ordered 
to stay, and that being under fire was no reason for their running 
away. At that moment a shell fell at his feet, and he thanked 
the Russians, touching his cap to them, for sending him a light 
for his cigar, which he pulled from his pocket. He bit off the 
end of it, lighted it at the fuse of the shell, and held out his cigar- 
case to the soldiers, asking if any of them would like to smoke. 
The shell burst, and, strange to say, neither the brave youth, 
nor any one of the detachment, was hurt by it. The soldiers 
were thus shamed into standing by so self-possessed and gallant 
an officer. 

A gunner was then praised for his courage and strength. 
During an attack on one of the French batteries, he had remained 
alone to defend it, all his comrades having been either killed! or 
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wounded. He brandished one of the levers of his cannon like a 
quarter-staff, striking down five Russians with it. He received 
two bayonet-thrusts in his shoulders, but still had vigour enough 
to wrest a rifle from one of those who had wounded him. He 
shot the one with it, and knocked the other over with a blow on 
the head from its stock. Some Zouaves came to his assistance, 
and saved him by charging the Russian line of attack. They 
carried him in triumph to the Commander-in-Chief, who was at 
breakfast. On hearing the report given of the affair, the great 
General made the gunner sit down to share his meal. When he 
was withdrawing, a Cross of the Legion of Honour was pinned on 
his breast by the General himself. The gunner offered his 
humble thanks, and asked if he might now go to have his wounds 
seen to. Intense was the astonishment of the officers present. 
Among them was a staff-surgeon, who was ordered to examine 
the man at once. The two wounds were pronounced by him to be 
very serious, but not mortal, and the happy gunner was sent to 
the ambulance. 

A recent act of conspicuous bravery was also narrated by an 
old officer of Zouaves. Colonel Cler, of that branch of the army, 
was sent by General Bosquet, with two battalions of his regiment 
and three battalions of infantry of the line, to impede the construc- 
tion of the Sapun Redoubt. The Russians had eight battalions 
of infantry and 1200 Cossacks to defend the redoubt, under 
the command of General Grustchef. Colonel Cler at once or- 
dered his two battalions to charge the enemy on the right and 
left, while he, with only a few followers, scaled the parapet and 
took the redoubt by storm. The Russian General, at the head 
of two battalions, attacked with the bayonet the small French 
forlorn-hope within the half-finished ramparts. A hundred 
Zouaves lay dead, eight of whom were officers, and thirty were 
taken prisoners, five of them being officers. General Mayran, 
commanding the reserve, saw the desperate position of the attack- 
ing force, and sounded the retreat. Colonel Cler shouted to his 
men that they must cut their way through the enemy rather than 
fall into his hands. The few Zouaves around him and the colours 
formed in a compact body, and dashed through the Russian ranks. 
Two more of their officers and twenty private soldiers were killed 
in the attempt, but it succeeded, and the whole French force 
retired in good order under a very heavy fire. When General 
Bosquet, riding up, praised the Zouaves for their conduct, one of 
them called out : 

“ My General, the colours and the colonel of a Zouave regiment 
cannot be taken by the enemy!” 
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The old officer of Zouaves who related this feat added that, in 
course of time, justice would be done to them. They were some- 
times blamed for their faults, more than they were applauded for 
their merits ; while no allowance was ever made for their greater 
amount of loss of life in action than that of other regiments. 
This latter fact proves how boldly they attack, and it might 
surely be taken into account in their favour, against the short- 
comings quoted to their disadvantage, possibly with exaggeration. 
His own regiment, to which he said that he had been recently 
transferred from another, had landed in the Crimea with forty- 
four officers; of these nineteen had been killed in battle, three 
had died of cholera, and twenty-two had been sent to France, 
having been rendered incapable of serving by wounds or sickness ; 
not one out of forty-four being now with the regiment. 

The young Baron de Saint-Priest, Captain in the 28th Regi- 
ment of the Line, was mentioned by several of the officers present 
as one of the heroes of the French besieging force. Ina night attack 
on the Russian rifle-pits, he found himself, with only thirty-eight of 
his men, surrounded by several hundred furious Russians, brandish- 
ing their bayonets, and calling upon them to surrender. His 
lieutenant was killed by hisside. Springing forward with no more 
than six soldiers, he pierced the mass of his enemies, and reached. 
the trench. A month later, he was mortally wounded in a night 
sortie by the Russians, when his gallant bearing brought the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour to him as he lay expiring in the ambulance. 

These are some of the most striking instances of bravery which 
took place in the French army before Sebastopol, which the 
officers assembled at the Villa Orloff, on the evening of the assault 
of the outworks, seemed to dwell upon with pride, and which I re- 
corded in my notes of the war. They asked me to relate some of 
those which had occurred in the English army in the Crimea, and 
I did so, but I was agreeably surprised to find how well-known 
they were. When I remarked to the French officers that they 
seemed to be quite as fully informed as myself on the subject, 
several of them assured me that they felt more proud of us as 
their Allies than we did of them. One said that they all admired 
British pluck, which is ever magnifique before the enemy, even 
when ce n'est pas la guerre, as General Bosquet truly observed of 
the Balaclava charge. 
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PART IY. 


“Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever look’d with human eyes.” 


CHarTeR XXX. 


Once more, for the second and the last time in the course of this 
my story, it is summer-time. Once more, and for the last time, 
those four—two men ‘and two women, with whose joys and 
sorrows it has principally dealt—are within reach of each other, 
living within a few miles of each other, and liable to come face to 
face at a moment’s notice. 

It has been a hot summer. Those country-folk who are com- 
pelled to toil from that early morning when we who neither toil 
nor spin are comfortably asleep in our comfortable beds, to that 
late evening when the sun going down sees the rise of our spirits 
and the beginning of our festivities, looking up at the lurid sun, 
the brooding sky, have declared there never was so hot, so un- 
healthy a summer—a summer when they who live in hovels grow 
paler and paler, when they who are weak and yet must live by 
their strength grow weaker and weaker, and waxing fainter and 
fainter, pray with ever a stronger and a stronger cry as the sun 
seems hotter and the hours seem longer, “ Would God it were 
evening!” 

It has in truth been just such an one as breeds drought and 
pestilence, and disseminates those fevers which help us so greatly 
in getting rid of our surplus population. 

But there are mitigations to be found even for this rarest of 
calamities—a hot English summer—in the exercise of unlimited 
wealth. Psyche, lying ina soft rocking-chair under a big tree, 
whose ample branches cast a deep shadow on the thick sward, with 
the background of a pleasant and most luxurious-looking country 
house, and all around and about her green grass, brilliant flower- 
beds, the scent of roses, the song of birds, the cool gurgle of 
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dripping water, in the distance as fairan English landscape as one 
could wish to look at on a summer’s day, seems in a position to 
defy discomfort, to enjoy even the great heat, to laugh at fevers. 

In the foreground, close by her, Dolly is sitting with her sleek 
brown head bent over a book—a pleasant figure to rest one’s 
eyes upon, in her neat black gown with spotless collar and wrist- 
bands. 

It is four years and some months since Psyche was married— 
five years almost to a day since she and Lady Conynghame on 2 
certain broiling afternoon in July took a drive in the Park, and 
were cut by their friends and acquaintance. 

Five years! The tables have been turned since then. There 
are none who are not willing to bow and smile to the rich and 
beautiful wife of Sir John Heathcote. There are no more cold 
shoulders, no more slighting looks on those rare occasions when 
Psyche visits London, and shows herself to those whose admira- 
tion is a good deal more pronounced than ever it was in the days 
of her girlhood; and yet the bitterness of that hour will never 
be forgotten! There is never a hot July afternoon that does not 
in some way recall it to her. 

Even at this moment, sitting, with her hands clasped at the 
back of her head, in the easiest, most beautiful, most luxurious 
of attitudes, with her half-closed eyes wandering over her pleasant 
surroundings, she sees only the dusty, dirty London drive, the 
glittering harness, the satin-smooth coats of the horses, the em- 
blazoned carriages, the fluttering parasols and showy dresses of 
the women in them, and above all and before all, the cold eyes 
and averted looks with which one woman after another tries her 
best to stamp an innocent girl with disgrace. 

As she thinks of it she laughs softly—a laugh in which 
bitterness and triumph are strangely co-mingled. 

“Do you know what I was thinking of, Dolly?” she asks as 
her sister looks up from her book, a little startled by this un- 
expected merriment. ‘Of that drive in the Park—when we were 
cut; yes, cut, Grannie andI! Poor Grannie!” (laughing again), 
“T think if it be possible to expiate some of our sins in this 
world, she must have paid off a good many of hers in that 
one hour.” 

But to this unorthodox suggestion Dolly makes no rejoinder. 

“T could almost forgive her for what she did then, for the sake 
of what she must have suffered,” Psyche goes on; “but for 
what she has done since I will never forgive her—no, never.” 


“Tt appears to me,” says Dolly quietly, “that she has not 
done much since then.” 
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“Not done much! Has she not lived four whole years, when 
by all the laws of reason and nature she ought to have died? 
Has she not kept you away from me, and deprived me of the best 
part of my bargain for fowr years?” 

“Hush, pray hush!” says Dolly, looking around her with a 
frightened air. “Some one might hear you. They might not 
understand—they might think that you meant it.” 

“If you mean John,” answers the other coolly, “he would be 
quite sure that I meant it. Do you suppose that he does not 
know, better than any one else in the world, that when I married 
him it was on the understanding that you were to be with me 
always, and that I considered that you and Grannie have cheated 
me out of that part of my bargain? She by her perversity in 
living, you by your perversity in staying with her.” 

“Poor soul!” says Dolly gravely. “Ifyou had seen her you 
would not have supposed that even she—who was so fond of life 
—could have wanted to live so long.” 

There is a moment’s silence after this speech; Psyche’s 
thoughts, always erratic, take a new turn. 

She drops her hands and lets them fall into her lap, and sitting 
a little forward, fixes her eyes on Dolly with a look in which 
horror and curiosity are blended. 

“Was she so very dreadful?” she asks almost in a whisper. 
“Do you know, that since I heard about it there has been hardly 
a night on which I have not tried to picture to myself Grannie 
dead—Grannie without her wig, without her teeth, without her 
paint ; and I cannot do it—for the life of me I cannot do it! I 
see her always as I saw her when I knew her—with her set 
company smile, her spotted veil, her rose-coloured parasol. I do 
not think I should have known her under any other aspect.” 

“T do not think you would have known her,” says Dolly, with 
that gravity which long years of watching by a miserable sick- 
bed have certainly intensified in her. ‘ When I saw her first she 
was very much as I saw her last—helpless, stricken, feeble in 
sense as in body, a very, very old woman. From the portraits I 
have seen of her, from the accounts I have heard of her, altogether 
and utterly unlike the Lady Conynghame the world knew. I 
think ” (slowly and sadly) “even her worst enemies might have 
pitied her.” 

“And I was her worst enemy,” says Psyche quickly; “or, at 
any rate, she was mine. I do not suppose there was any one to 
whom she did more harm than she did to me, and from the depths 
of my heart I do pity her! To outlive one’s beauty, one’s senses, 
all human liking, all human sympathy (I am certain there was 
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not a soul in all this world that gave her even a thought but you, 
Dolly)—surely that was a living purgatory, for which not all the 
poor pleasures of the world she worshipped could have repaid her. 
After all” (with a heavy sigh), “I think the good people have the 
best of it, even in this world.” 

Then after a minute’s thoughtful pause— 

“Does it not seem strange to you,” she continues, as if the 
‘subject has a fascination for her, as indeed it has, “that an old 
woman should live on like she did, when life was a curse and a 
misery to herself and to every one near her—an old woman whom 
nobody loved, nobody wanted—while every day some little child, 
who has made, perhaps, the whole joy of its mother’s heart, whose 
death will make the whole world dark to her, dies and is buried ?” 

Her voice is all a-tremble. One could fancy the tears are not 
far off from her eyes, as suddenly, emphasising her words, giving 
them point and meaning, there comes the sound of a little joyous 
child-voice carolling in the flower-garden. She puts up her finger 
listening, smiling. It is to her the loveliest music in all this 
world, and when it dies away, her face has grown brighter and 
softer for hearing it. 

“ After all,” she says, slowly smiling, “I think I will forgive 
Grannie. I can afford to—I have got her” (with a look in the 
direction of the flower-garden, whence the little voice had come), 
“and now I have got you back too, and I never mean to let you 
go again on any pretence whatever—unless” (with a smile in 
which some scrutiny is concealed under a good deal of archness) 
“you will change your mind and marry Dr. Margrave or Mr. 
Blake.” 

“Had not you better be sure that Dr. Margrave or Mr. Blake 
wants to marry me?” asks Dolly jestingly, yet flushing a little. 

“T am sure. You know—do not deny it, Dolly—that you 
refused Dr. Margrave; and as for Mr. Blake” (bursting out 
laughing, as she recalls the curate’s last visit), “the poor young 
man does not keep his secret so well that it needs much clever- 
ness in discovering it. He never looks at you but he sighs like a 
furnace.” 
ri —— says Dolly, smiling in spite of herself, “or a bad 

abit.” 

“Certainly,” Psyche continues, appraising the curate’s recom- 
mendations, “he is not handsome, he is not clever, nor is he 
even rich; but no one can deny that he is good.” 

“Did I ever deny it?” answers Dolly lightly; “but yet, do 
you know, I have the bad taste not to want to be married at 
all. I mean ” (laughing) “to be an old maid! Perhaps, as I 
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am already thirty-one, it would be more correct to say I am an 
old maid.” 

And at this speech Psyche laughs outright. Certainly there is 
very little in Dolly’s appearance to justify the idea. The four 
years that have passed over their heads have treated them both 
kindly enough; but they have made far the greater change in 
Psyche. 

She was never, even in her extreme youth, in those days when 
Darrell first saw her, one of those slender and ethereal women 
who look as if a bad cold or a disappointment in love may throw 
them into a consumption. She is now in the perfection and 
maturity of her beauty. 

Four years of constant indulgence, four years in which every 
whim and caprice have been gratified, every wish forestalled, have 
given an assurance to her manner, a perverse audacity to her 
speech, at which they who love her most are not inclined to cavil, 
for they have also added to her a new charm which in their eyes 
far outweighs all possible defects. The passionate love and 
devotion which she has centred on one small fragile life is to 
them both a wonderful and beautiful thing. To see Psyche with 
her child seems to both husband and sister one of the prettiest 
sights in the world. 

At the present moment, in her rich cream-white dress of some 
thin clinging silk, with soft falls of lace about her full white 
throat and arms, and crimson roses adding richness and luxurious- 
ness to her ripe beauty, she presents indeed a strong contrast to 
Dolly in her plain black gown put on as mourning for the old 
woman for whom Psyche has obstinately refused to make any 
pretence of mourning at all. 

The faint likeness which could once be traced between them is 
untraceable now. Dolly’s cheeks are thinner and paler, and her 
figure is more slender than ever it was before; but there is not 
a line or a wrinkle on her pure white forehead, not a silver streak 
in her smooth brown hair, and her eyes are beautiful from the 
soul that shines through them. 

Time that has materialised Psyche’s beauty has spiritualised 
hers, and though most men would not look at one sister while 
the other was by, there might be some who would see in Dolly a. 
beauty no other woman ever possessed. 

Looking at her, Psyche’s laugh dies. She sobers suddenly. 

“You are too pretty to be an old maid, Dolly,” she says tenderly. 
“You look as if you were made to be the light and life of some 
good man’s hearth and home, as the story-books say. But all 
the same, I should grudge you to any one of them. I am glad, 
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with all my heart I am glad, that you are never going to leave 
us. Iam certain” (laughing) “that when it came to the point 
I should have forbidden the banns!” 

There is a moment’s silence, and when Dolly speaks again it - 
is evidently with some nervousness. 

“And yet I cannot stay with you always, dear,” she begins 
slowly and hesitatingly. ‘That would not be natural or right. 
You have been so good to me, you and Sir John” (with a little 
quiver in her voice), “and I have been so happy here, so very 
happy, dear, in seeing your happiness that I have hardly been 
able to find courage to tell you that I must go away soon.” 

Then giving Psyche no opportunity to interrupt by exclamation 
or question, she goes on quickly : 

“ Even if you should never be tired of having me with you— 
and I know that you think that you would not—I could not be 
content. I should not be even happy being always idle. This 
is your life, your home. You have your husband, your child, and 
your work is here; but it is not mine.” 

Then with a grave, sad smile: 

“Tt is difficult, I know, to tell who wants me, or what I can 
do; but so long as there is wretchedness and misery in the world, 
so long as I have hands to help and a heart to feel, there must be 
something, however little, that I can do.” 

“Work!” cries Psyche, anger, disappointment, and dismay 
flushing her face and struggling in her voice. ‘“ Who wants to 
take you away now? Even if it was your duty,—and you know 
that I have always most vehemently denied that it was,—but even 
if it was your duty to stay by Grannie so long as she lived, is 
there any other old woman who has a claim on you now, for 
whom you are going to sacrifice the rest of your life, as you have 
sacrificed all these years of it?” 

Then as Dolly, hurt and troubled, does not immediately answer 
her : 

“Was it not a promise, or if not a promise, an understood 
thing, that my home should be yours ?” she continues passionately. 
“You know as well as I do that it was one of my strongest 
inducements to marry, and now you are cheating me. Is it 
nothing to you that J want you?” 

“ You do not want me, dear,” Dolly answers with a quiet smile, 
slowly shaking her head. “I know that you think that you do, 
but you do not. Already your heart is so full with love for 
Daisy that I sometimes think you have hardly room enough to 
spare for the one who needs it most.” 

Then as Psyche flushes a little, understanding the gently-veiled 
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reproach, she says with an earnestness that makes her voice 
tremble : 

“He is so good to you, Psyche, so good, and I know you must 
really love him as much as he deserves. God has given you so 
much happiness, dear, that I think that I could hardly live with 
you, always seeing it, and not grow envious, discontented, that 
worst thing in the world” (with a watery smile)—“a sour old 
maid.” 

Her words, her look, the certainty that there are tears near her 
eyes, touch Psyche to the quick. In the space of a moment she 
contrasts her own life and Dolly’s, and is silent. 

“Where are you going? What are you going to do?” she 
asks at length, no longer reproachfully, but with a sense of dis- 
appointment and injury that prevent her from being sympathetic 
or even gracious. 

But Dolly has been too long waiting for an opportunity to 
disclose her plans to allow anything to deter her. 

Envious, discontented she is not—never could be. In that she 
has done herself bitter injustice; but she knows—who better ?— 
that there are heart-sicknesses which only work can allay. For 
those terrible moments of utter desolation, in which it sometimes 
seems to her as ifno living soul wanted her, or was the better for 
her, since one old woman died, there is but one cure. She knows 
that among those whose sin and shame and suffering, whose 
inheritance of want and disease, make God’s world’a sore puzzle, 
that even those of largest faith find it hard to read, her own 
troubles will seem small indeed. Among them, striving for them, 
helping them, there will be no time to think of herself; and she 
is longing with feverish longing to be up and doing—something, 
however little. 

“When I was in London,—all those four years,” she begins 
explanatorily—* I was not always in Grannie’s sick-room. There 
were times when I was no good to her; and then, you know” 
(deprecatingly), “I could not go into any society, so I was obliged 
to find something to do—and it was not hard to find. Isuppose” 
(with a look of sad and tender compassion) “that in all large 
cities want, disease, misery, such as you and I can hardly com- 
prehend, lie near our doors. I loved most to work among the 
little children. Oh, Psyche” (breaking off, with the tears 
gathering in her eyes), “if you, who love your darling so, could 
but see them—crippled, suffering, crying for the bread they 
cannot get!” 

Then she controls herself into an appearance of calmness. 

“T must go back to them,” she continues, quite quietly. “I 
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made some friends among those women who spend all their lives 
among the very poor; and though I could not live alone, the 
money that was saved for us, and which Sir John has insisted on 
giving entirely to me, will let me live quite comfortably with 
them, and leave some to give away.” 

And as she ceases speaking it seems to Psyche, looking at her, 
that her face shines with a lovely and steadfast light she has never 
seen there before. She feels, as she looks, a sort of reverence that 
approaches to awe; and somehow—she cannot tell how—there 
comes into her mind a verse from the Bible, learnt by rote when she 
was a little child—“ Pure religion, and undefiled before God and 
the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 

Was that the meaning of Dolly’s life? Was it possible that in 
those few childlike words there was contained a simple code, that 
might lead straighter to heaven than all the doctrines, all the 
philosophies of religion that all the wise men have ever preached 
or written since the beginning of the world? 

Unspotted from the world. . . Nay—who could be that? Surely 
some spots must cling even to those who walk with cleanliest 
steps through life’s uncertain paths. 

So, silently thinking, sitting with clasped hands and wide-open 
eyes, she, in one of those mental illuminations which occur only 
at rare intervals in our experience, sees Dolly’s life—and her own, 
and seeing—flushes crimson. 

“T wish you were not so good,” she cries passionately, with 
trembling lips. “I never thought I was very wicked before; but 
you make me feel wicked. I was tolerably content with myself. 
I had a sort of notion ” (smiling bitterly) “that I was pretty good, 
as women go. I thought I was a good mother—but after all, who 
would not be good to such a child? I never quarrel with my 
husband ; but ” (half-laughing, half-crying) “he never gives me a 
chance. How can you quarrel with any one who is always good, 
always kind to you? I am not fast—I am not over-extravagant— 
Ido not care very greatly for gaiety ; but oh, Dolly, Dolly, when 
I see myself beside you——” 

She breaks off. She is silent a moment. Then her face flushes 
slowly and painfully—her lips quiver passionately. 

“Dolly,” she says suddenly, in a sort of eager whisper, driven 
by she knows not what impulse, “I want you to listen to me—I 
want you to tell me—if—” (looking around her, and dropping her 
voice still lower)—“if you had made a promise—a very solemn 
promise—should you—should you believe that anything could 
excuse you for breaking it?” 
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Then, as Dolly does not immediately answer, being indeed too 
startled by this unforeseen question— 

“Tf you knew,” she goes on, with vehement eagerness, “ that 
you had done no harm—no real harm by breaking it—that you 
would, on the contrary, have seemed cruel by keeping it, 
and that it was a promise that ought never to have been 
exacted from you, should you feel it a sin—a crime to have 
broken it ?” 

The intense earnestness of her face and manner, the unmistak- 
able emotion with which she asks the question, frighten Dolly 
beyond measure. 

“ Before I answer,” she begins earnestly, “ tell me what it is. 
There is something——” 

But while yet the words are on her lips—words that would 
perhaps have gained an answer that might have saved them God 
knows what misery and shame and anguish, a little clear treble 
voice rings joyously in their ears, little hands pull at: Psyche’s 
gown, little feet scramble up on her lap, a curly golden head 
tumbles on to her breast, a warm, flushed, troubled baby-face is 
pressed against hers. 

“ Mamsey! Mamsey! dolly’s broke! She falled down herself in 
the darden, and broked herself. Daisy didn’t break her. Mamsey 
make her well again!” 

From her pinafore tumbles a dilapidated doll—a headless trunk 
—a trunkless head—a doll that “ not all the king’s horses, nor all 
the king’s men,” can ever make altogether “well again.” And 
Psyche, clasping her child tight to her heart, bursts into a fit of 





daughing. 


But there is something wrong in the laugh, even to baby-ears. 

“Mamsey c’ying,” she says, lifting her head and looking at 
her with wide-open eyes of intense childish awe. “ Mamsey got 
2 tear—look !” 

She puts one little finger on her mother’s cheek—it is wet. 

“No, no!” cries Pysche, kissing the little warm face and 
neck, the soft curls of golden hair, and laughing again, more 
naturally this time. “Mothers never cry; it is only little babies 
who cry—little babies like Daisy.” 

But Daisy is not convinced. She looks from her mother’s face 
to her broken doll. 

“Nesser mind!” she says, stroking Psyche’s cheek. ‘“ There’s 
heaps more dollies. Papa ‘Il get me anoser one. Don’t c’y. 
Come and p’ay; me tired of p’aying all by mine own self. 
Mamsey come!” 


She slips off her mother’s lap, and, taking her two hands with 
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her baby ones, begins to pull with all her tiny might; and at 
that moment a big cuckoo-clock in the hall, distinctly audible 
through the wide-open door, strikes five. At the sound Psyche 
starts to her feet, her face suddenly pale, her breath coming 
quickly. For a moment she looks about her in a frightened, 
hesitating way. 

“IT must go,” she begins falteringly. ‘“ Mother will come 
back presently, darling. She has promised to go somewhere— 
she——” 

“Stay a moment,” says Dolly, laying a detaining hand upon 
her dress. “Imust speak to you.” Then lowering her voice, as 
if she feared the child might hear and understand—“ There was 
something you were going to tell me just now! Well, do not tell 
me; I do not want to hear. But if—if it is a question of right 
or wrong, do not ask me—ask Daisy. You do not understand 
me? This is what I mean,” she goes on in a strong and urgent 
voice—“ put your arms round Daisy’s neck, look into Daisy's 
face, and if you have done any wrong to any one, if you are not 
yet sure yourself what is right and what is wrong—you will be 
sure then.” 

It is a woman’s test—a sentimental, a foolish one if you will, 
but, after all, a true one. 

For a minute Psyche stands hesitating, palpitating. Then 
with a sudden movement she stoops and gathers the child up into 
her strong young arms, and holds her to her heart. 

“Mamsey not go away,” says Daisy coaxingly. “Mamsey stay 
and p’ay with Daisy.” 

“No, no; Mamsey won't go away—never again!” cries 
Psyche, with a sort of sob in her voice; “she will stay with her 
darling. She will never goaway—never any more.” 

Then seeing the child looks half-frightened at this strong 
embrace, she lets her down to her feet, and takes her little hand 
in hers, 

“Come,” she says brightly, “we will go and play; we will 
make daisy-chains—such long chains for darling to jump over. 
We will be so happy; we will forget everything—every one.” 

And in a little while Dolly, sorely puzzled, hears them laugh- 
ing and shouting among the long grasses in a meadow near by, 


and it seems to her that Psyche’s laugh is as joyous as the child's. 
a * * * * e 


A few minutes later Sir John, coming out of the house, joins 
her. 

“ All alone, Dolly ?” he asks cheerfully, taking the seat Psyche 
has vacated. ‘“ Where are Psyche and the child?” 
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“ Listen !” she answers, putting up her finger. 

“Playing, as usual,” he says after a moment, during which the 
merry voices have reached his ears. “I think sometimes” (with 
a smile) “the mother is the greater baby of the two. She did 
not have much play when she was a child, did she, Dolly? 
Well, she shall have as much as she likes now—God bless her! ” 

He takes out a cigarette, and lighting it, leans back in thought- 
ful silence. There is between these two one of those friendships 
which will permit two people to be perfectly silent in each other’s 
company without being either bored or morose. 

“Dolly,” he asks at length, “ have I kept my promise? Have 
I made her happy?” 

An hour ago she would have answered him with perfect assur- 
ance. If now she prevaricates, it is one of those prevarications 
which even toa good woman may seem justifiable. 

“T am sure that she has everything in the world that a woman 
could desire,” she answers heartily. ‘How can she help being 
happy?” 

“ At first,” he goes on thoughtfully, holding his cigarette in the 
air, and speaking to himself as much as to her, “I could not be 
sure that I had succeeded. With all the will in the world I could 
not be such a companion to her as you had been. I knew she 
missed you; and though she never complained, it went to my 
heart to see her looking so dull; but” (his voice clearing, his face 
brightening)—“ but when the child came I had no more fears. 
She was a changed creature—the blank in her life seemed filled 
up. And though I knew, though I could not fail to know that 
her greatest love was for her baby, and not for me, I did not 
complain ; I did not even wish it otherwise; the great point was 
gained, She was happy.” 

And to this Dolly answers nothing; what, indeed, can she say ? 
Even if she were to perjure herself to please him, and to assure 
him that his wife’s greatest love was for him, he would. not be- 
lieve her. But he does not seem to notice her silence. He is 
evidently pursuing his own thoughts. 

“It seemed a strange thing, did it not,” he continues presently, 
“that Adrian Darrell should die only one month after our 
marriage, and that man” (with a bitter emphasis) “should so 
soon have come into the possession of the money for which he had 
sacrificed her? It was one of those perverse freaks of fortune 
which one cannot foresee or calculate upon.” 

Then the hardness and bitterness, without which he cannot 
even yet speak of his rival, change again into tenderness as his 
thoughts revert to his wife. 
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“Tt was hard on her; yes, it was certainly hard on her,” 
he says, with a gentleness that seems to Dolly the perfection 
of unselfishness; “but I never saw in her manner a sign of 
regret. She was, I think, more gentle, more tender to me just 
then, as if she would not have me suppose she was sorry she had 
married me. I think,—I believe, that when she renounced him 
that day, one week before our wedding, she put him out of her 
life for ever.” 

A little while ago Dolly would have answered him with all the 
strong and reassuring words at her command. But now—some 
terrible doubt holds her speechless. 

It must be one of the hardest trials of those good unmarried 
women, that, being unmarried, and therefore supposed to have 
no particular joys or sorrows of their own, they are invariably 
made the recipient of other people’s. In Dolly’s case it is 
doubly hard. 

“Dolly,” he says presently, dropping his voice, “do you know 
that Darrell is down here now? that he has been here for the last 
month ?” 

She shakes her head. No; she had not known it. But the 
fact, thus suddenly revealed, gives to her vague fears a substantial 
foundation they had not possessed before. 

“He has been here many times before,” he goes on quickly, 
finding, no doubt, an immense relief in this confidence to one who 
is already possessed of all his secrets, “and each time he has had 
his house full of visitors. It was impossible to shut one’s ears 
to all the stories about them; the county was ringing with them. 
I suppose that we all knew pretty well what to expect from the 
Darrells, They have never been conspicuous for their virtues, 
but this one has out-Heroded Herod. He and his friends, their 
gambling, drinking and riotous living, have been pleasant themes 
for country gossip for many a day, and yet ” (his voice rising) “ this 
one thing I will say for him—he has never, so far as I can 
find out, attempted to speak to Psyche, or in any way to 
approach her since the day of her marriage. I will do him that 
justice.” 

“Surely,” says Dolly falteringly, “ he would never dare——” 

“No,” he interrupts quickly, “he would not dare; and if he 
had, I am sure—quite sure—that if she had been tempted to break 
the promise she made me before our marriage, she would have 
told me; but all the same, Dolly, I wish, with all my heart I 
wish, that he would go away. I cannnot help feeling that the 
knowledge of his presence must be disquieting to her.” 

In the silence which follows this last speech of his, Dolly 
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endures one of those moments of torturing indecision which seem 
to comprise the sufferings of a lifetime. 

How can she leave him unwarned, when she knows, when she 
feels that his assurance is misplaced? On the other hand, how 
can she betray a half given confidence, which, even if wholly 
given, should be wholly sacred, and suggest a doubt which may 
become a torture ? 

But the necessity to speak becomes too strong to be resisted. 

“Tf—if he will not go away,” she begins falteringly, hesita- 
tingly, “ why should not you go? A change would do Psyche and the 
child good. They say it has been an unhealthy summer, and ‘ 

“Go away!” he interrupts, in undisguised amazement, looking 
at her with a sort of scorn. “Go away !—as if I were afraid of 
him or of my wife.” (Then more gently). “ What could possibly 
make you suggest such a thing, Dolly?” 

She finds it hard to meet his searching look, harder still to 
answer. But fortunately, or unfortunately, she is spared any 
further question. The merry voices approach more nearly, and 
Psyche, laughing, flushed, dishevelled, bearing her child in her 
arms, deposits her on her father’s knees, a little heap of rosy 
limbs and tumbled garments, and sinks, tired and panting, on the 
ground at their feet. 

It is a pretty picture—so pretty an one that it seems to Dolly 
that it must be her own bad thoughts that have made it possible 
for her to imagine that any serpent could enter what seems so 
near to an earthly Paradise. 





Cuarrer XXXI. 


Seven days have passed—seven burning, sultry, almost unbearable 
days—seven breathless and more unbearable nights. 

The grass on the lawns and in the meadows is parched and 
withered; the leaves on the trees are already brown and dust- 
laden; the flowers are hanging their heads and seem crying aloud 
for the rain which does not come. The sun is burning like a fiery 
ball in a heavy and cloudless sky ; and there is not a breath of air 
that is strong enough to stir one of the drooping leaves of the 
drooping trees. 

Yet Psyche is hurrying along a path that is nearly a mile away 
from her own pleasant home, and though she chooses the shadiest 
and quietest way, it is rather from the instinct to hide herself, 
knowing her errand an unworthy one, than from any desire to 
spare herself one of the scorching rays of the afternoon sun. 
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For of heat and fatigue she is at the present moment altogether 
unconscious. Whatever their after-effects may be, she is not 
even aware of them now. Crumpled up in her pocket is a letter 
that is carrying her to a spot she has visited before—a letter that 
had reached her by that morning’s post, passing unseen or 
unnoticed among her other letters, and whose every word is 
engraven deeply in her mind. 

This is how it runs: 


“Why did you not come the other day, as you promised ? 
Each day I have waited in the same place, hoping against hope. 
I will wait once more, and if you do not come to me I must come 
to you. I will not go away without seeing you. After all, why 
should I be treated worse than any other of your friends? IfI 
do not see you this afternoon I will come and run the chance of a 
cold reception.” 


This is what is taking her to a meeting that she swears to 
herself, that she swears to her God, shall be the very last with 
the man who was once her lover. It is not love, it is fear—cold, 
cowardly fear. 

A dozen times in the course of the day has she been on the 
point of showing the letter to her husband or to Dolly, and each 
time has her courage failed her. Certainly it is not such an one as 
any woman would willingly show to either husband or sister. She 
knows—and it is this knowledge that has turned her coward— 
that it is such a letter as no man would have dared to write to a 
woman who had been altogether true and honest. 

Just seven days ago, with her arms round her little child’s neck, 
she had vowed to herself that never again, so long as she lived, 
would she break the promise she had solemnly made to her child’s . 
father; and now, doubting, sickening, hesitating, changing her 
mind a hundred times, she has at last settled it to this. It is 
better to go to him, it is better to feel herself treacherous and 
wicked than to run the risk of his keeping his threat, and so 
destroying the peace which has existed between herself and her 
husband for four years. Whether he would have kept it or not 
she cannot tell. She only knows that she cannot live, cannot 
breathe with such a fear hanging over her head. There shall be 
no meeting between Darrell and Sir John if any doing of hers— 
even though it be wrong-doing—can prevent it. 

Flushed, hurrying, trembling, she arrives near the spot where 
she expects to see him. 

. It.is the quietest and most sequestered place for miles round, 
and—all woods being very much like each other—it bears a 
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strong resemblance to the one where they used to meet when 
they were really lovers. 

He is there before her, and, being tired of waiting, has thrown 
himself on the ground, and is lying as still as though he were 
asleep. 

But at the first sound of her light footsteps on the soft turf 
he starts to his feet, and comes to meet her with the very smile, 
the very look, that had once seemed to her the pleasantest in all 
the world. But she no longer feels any gladness in them. 

“ How good of you to come!” he cries joyously, stretching out 
his hands to her. 

She puts her hands behind her back. 

“No,” she says resolutely. “I will not pretend to be glad 
to see you. I have come because you compelled me; for no other 
reason.” 

Then all the anger and the misery that have been growing and 
swelling in her heart throughout the livelong day burst into 
speech. Four years of absolute unbounded indulgence—four 
years in which every little trouble has been smoothed from her 
path, every whim, however foolish, gratified—have not taught 
her to think less of herself, nor given her much practice in the 
art of self-control. 

“How dared you send me such a letter?” she asks passionately, 
stamping her foot. “How dared you? Did you want to ruin 
me? Did you want my husband to see it? I believe you did— 
upon my word I believe you did!” 

His face darkens ominously. 

“Blame yourself,” he says, with the old sulkiness she knows so 
well, and which once she dreaded, but dreads no more. “If you 
had kept your promise I should not have done it. You drove me 
to it.” 

“My promise!” she repeats with a bitter laugh. “ What right 
have you to talk about promises? Have you not made me break 
the most sacred one I ever made in all my life?” 

“Tt was a promise that you should never have given,” he says 
with bitter anger ; “ that no one but a fool or a tyrant would have 
thought of exacting from you. After all, what have I asked of 
you, or what have you given to me ? The few poor words of common 
friendliness that you would exchange with the most ordinary 
acquaintance. He must blame himself if I have been compelled 
to seek them secretly. What have I done,” he continues passion- 
ately, “ that I may not be allowed even to speak to you? Cannot 
he who has everything—all that I most crave for—spare me that 
much ?” 
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His tone, his look move her greatly. Her anger begins to die, 
and with it her firmness and resolution. 

“T know,” she says wearily, pushing the loose hair from her 
flushed face, “ that there are times when evil seems like good, and 
good like evil. I never was good at arguments—never ; but I am 
sure, quite sure, that it cannot be right to break a promise that 
has been solemnly given—that it cannot be right to do secretly 
what I should not dare to do openly.” 

Then, as he does not immediately answer, finding it hard, 
perhaps, to upset this simple code of right and wrong: 

“ How is it,” she continues more passionately, “that you have 
always, each time you came across my life, brought me trouble 
and unhappiness, while he” (her thoughts reverting to her husband 
with a new tenderness) “has never done anything but try to make 
me happy? AndIwashappy. Yes; I was; but now” (clasping 
her hands and bursting into tears) “I am wretched—most 
wretched! Do you remember the day when I told you that I had 
not a secret from him? Well, I shall never be able to say that 
again—never so long as I live, and it is you that I have to thank 
for it.” 

“You were not happy!” he cries fiercely, anger and jealousy 
driving him mad. “I will swear that you were not! I will 
not believe it. No woman who marries a man she does not 
love can be.” 

They are cruel words, and he knows it ; or if he had not known 
it before, her look would tell him how surely they had pierced 
the weak point in her armour. 

“Love!” she repeats vaguely, looking about her and trembling ; 
“T do not know what love is; it appears to me that you find it only 
an excuse for cruelty.” 

“No,” he says hotly ; “ you do not know what love is. If you 
did you would understand why I wanted to see you, why I would 
have risked my soul even to hear your voice, to look into your 
face, while you cannot risk even the chance of your husband’s dis- 
pleasure; you would understand what it is to live for four years— 
four whole years—without seeing the one person for whose presence, 
for whose look you have craved and longed, as a man dying o 
thirst longs fora drop of water. Good God!” he cries passionately, 
folding his arms, and looking at her with a terrible smile on his 
white lips. “Is there anything in the whole world so pitiless as 
a really good woman ? ” 

So saying, he turns away, hiding his face from her. 

There is a long silence. Then trembling, faltering, she ap- 
proaches him, and lays her hand on his arm. Pity—great and 
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tender pity—which, though it may be near to love, zs not love— 
has been after all the one feeling that has been strong enough 
to make her forget her promise, forget her duty, and meet 
him here before. It moves her now to some appearance of 
tenderness. 

“Why should you not be happy?” she says quite gently, 
forgetting herself, forgetting even the risk she is running. 
“There is no reason you should not be; you have everything 
that a man can want——” 

“Everything?” he asks, lifting his haggard face,and looking 
straight at her. How changed he is! She sees it now as she has 
never seen it before—Four years of reckless living, of feverish 
dissipation, seem to have obliterated all the good that was once 
so possible in him, all the brightness and generosity of nature 
that had once made even his faults so pardonable. There are 
lines in his forehead and about his eyes, and a depression at the 
corners of his lips, that gives even to his laughter something of 
the appearance of a sneer. “ Everything!” he repeats with yet 
stronger emphasis. ‘ Afterall” (changing his tone) “ why should 
I wonder at you for saying what is only what I have so often 
said to myself? When I came into the title and the money I 
told myself that I had all that a reasonable man could desire. 
Why should I make myself wretched because one woman had 
chosen to forget me? There were plenty more in the world— 
plenty” (with a bitter sneer) “ who would be willing enough to 
love me, so long as I possessed the most potent of all attractions. 
Do you think,” he continues fiercely, “ that I wanted to remember 
you—that I have not tried to forget you ?” 

She does not answer. Her face, from which the colour of heat 
and anger has almost entirely fled, turns paler yet—her eyes are 
downcast, fixed on the ground—avoiding his. 

“T have tried—tried my best,” he continues with a dogged and 
reckless sincerity that seems real enough. “No one” (with a 
hard and bitter laugh that has some shame in it) “can say that 
I have not done my best to amuse myself—and after four years, 
during which I have spent my time, my health, my money, in 
what men call pleasure, I find myself without a friend who would 
not forsake me to-morrow if I were to become a beggar, and no 
weman in all the world who loves me for myself alone. I swear 
to you there is more temptation for me in a laudanum-bottle 
than for the poor wretch who has not a penny in the world.” 

It is the reckless speech of a reckless man, yet it cannot fail to 
awake the compassion of the woman who once loved him. 

“Why do I care for you so much?” he continues with the 
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outspokenness of unrestrained passion. “I do not know; I never 
knew how much I loved you until I lost you.” 

But there is in these words a certain hard truth that brings 
her to herself. She remembers—even though she had been 
touched to the heart by his misery and self-abandonment—that 
once he had cared more for himself than for her. 

“Tam sorry for you,” she says compassionately, and yet with a 
certain coldness that sets compassion far apart from love ; “I wish 
with all my heart you were happier, and yet——” 

“And yet,” he cries, catching up her words, “ you will not move 
a hair’s-breadth beyond the hard and fast line that you call duty, 
to show that you are.” 

There is a silence, during which they stand looking into each 
other’s pale faces, and it would be difficult to say which looks the 
more miserable. 

“ Psyche,” he says suddenly, coming a step nearer, and speaking 
in a dull changed tone from which all emotion seems forcibly 
suppressed, “ I know that this is the last time we shall ever see each 
other. If we meet again, which is unlikely enough, it will be as 
strangers who have no right to exchange more than commonplace 
words. But before you go—before we part for ever—I want you 
to believe, I want you to understand that when I first sought you 
out—for I did seek you out, and it was not altogether by accident 
that I first saw you here—it was with no hope, no intention of 
making you forget what you call your duty.” 

“What I call my duty,” she echoes, stung into self-assertion 
by this repetition of the words. “Can there be any doubt about 
it?” Then with the honesty that has always been her best 
point: “If I were your wife, should you like me to meet in secret 
aman to whom you had forbidden me to speak, either openly or 
in secret ?” 

He flushes a little under this direct question. 

“T may question his right to forbid you to speak to me or to 
any one,” he answers more warmly. “But that has nothing to 
do with it; all that concerns me is your own view of the matter, 
and I want you to understand that I never meant to make you 
unhappy, and since it does make you unhappy, I will never 
attempt to see you or speak to you again.” 

The struggle, such as it was, is over, the victory hers, and yet 
she does not thank him. She looks at him wistfully, with eyes so 
full of sympathy that he could not be blamed if he fancied in them 
some tinge of regret. 

“When first I tried to find you,” he continues in the same 
repressed tone, avoiding her glance, “I was only conscious of a 
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strong desire to see you once again, and since” (with a bitter 
smile) “ my wishes have always been to me a stronger power than 
my sense of duty—I did see you. If—if I had found you 
different, if you had given me any reason to believe you loved me 
still, I cannot say what I might have hoped or dreamt; but, at 
any rate, even if I had any such dreams, they died at the first 
moment of seeing you. You area good woman ; and, even though 
I have lost you for ever, I am able to thank Heaven that you are.” 

If she were a good woman, as he has called her, she would 
perhaps find it necessary to upbraid him for these poor words of 
his, which he knows should never have been spoken to her ; but 
being neither altogether good nor bad, but only entirely natural, 
they touch her to the heart—for once she had loved him. 

“Some day,” he goes on in the same quiet tone of absolute 
renunciation, “I shall be able to thank Heaven with a better grace 
than I do now; I shall think of you in your quiet home as some- 
thing absolutely apart from the rest of the world. It will be a 
good thing, even for a man like me, to have known one woman 
who was different from all the rest.” 

Then he comes a step nearer. 

“ We are going our different ways now, Psyche; I will never of 
my own free will speak to you again. Will you say good-bye? ” 

She stands faltering, shaken to the depths of her impulsive, 
sympathetic nature by the tenderness and sorrow of his look 
and voice. 

“Say good-bye,” he says, in lower tones; “say it kindly, as you 
used in the old days. Put your hands in mine —it is for the last 
time, dear—and say ‘ Good-bye, Cecil.’ ” 

He takes her cold white hands, and holding them draws her to 
him ; but she cannot speak. Standing there, both hands in his, 
she thinks of her husband—her child. If they could see her now! 
Even those two words seem a treachery. 

“What!” he cries, suddenly loosening his hold of her; “you 
grudge me even that much? Then go—go and leave me.” 

He turns away as he speaks; and at the sight of him gone for 
ever, that weakness or sympathy of nature which has led her so 
often to do what she afterwards repents—leads her once more to 
approach him. 

“Good-bye,” she says almost in a whisper. “Try to be happier 
—try »” 

But whatever she has intended to say, she does not say it. 

He turns once more at the sound of her voice, and taking her 
outstretched hands kisses them gently, and then drawing her 
quickly to him, lays his lips on her forehead. 
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It is a kiss of absolute renunciation, such a kiss as a man might 
press on the dead face of a woman he had once loved—such a kiss 
as no man, even a husband, could find much fault with. 

And yet as she turns away without another word, retracing her 
steps, it seems to oppress her with a sense of absolute guilt. 

She is going home—going back to that safe shelter which seems 
to her as a very haven of rest after the stormy scene through 
which she has just passed. 

She longs to be there, with a longing which only they who are 
weary and heavy-laden with a sense of guilt or wrong can alto- 
gether understand. 

Vividly, with a sense of actual reality, she pictures the scene 
which will greet her—the loving words, the tender looks which 
have always welcomed her after ever so short an absence. 

If they knew, if they could have been witnesses of that which 
has just passed, would they iove her still, believe in her still ? 

Sickening, faltering, she goes more slowly, with steps that 
grow weaker and weaker. The heat of the day, the inevitable 
reaction from strong emotion, are beginning to tell upon her. 
No woman coming from a guilty tryst with her lover could be 
more conscious of her own wrong-doing than she who has really 
meant todonowrong. Asa matter of fact, no really guilty woman 
would feel it half so much. 

And though she knows—though her experience cannot fail to 
teach her—that retribution does not most often overtake those 
who most deserve it, she is sure—quite sure—that somehow, some 
way—she cannot tell how—she will have to pay for the one 
small step out of the path of absolute right which she has taken 
this day. 

* * * * * * 

The scene which greets her as she approaches her home is in 
fact very much what she had pictured to herself. 

Dolly and Sir John are sitting on the lawn with a little tea- 
table, daintily spread with her own pretty Sevres tea-service, near 
to them. On the grass at their feet Daisy is playing with her toys. 

For one second, standing there and gazing at them, she realises 
what might be the feeling of a woman who had for ever sacrificed 
her right to return to her home,—a woman who had placed such 
a barrier of wrong-doing between herself and those who loved her 
and were dependent on her that no repentance could overpass. 
She thinks of a story she has lately heard of one whom she had 
known and liked, and who one morning had left the husband 
with whom she had lived happily for many years, and her young 
children ; and she knows—from the depths of her heart she knows 
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—that whatever happiness may come to that woman in her new 
life, the unhappiness must so far surpass it that even they who 
most condemn her might more rightly pity her . . . that there 
must be days and hours in which she hears her children crying 
for her—pictures the empty place in her deserted home. . . . 

With a sudden sob she presses her hand to her heart, and 
thanks God—not that she is better than other women are, but 
that He has not let her be tempted above that she was able; that 
between her and those she loves and who believe in her and love 
her with all their tender hearts, there stands no barrier of real 
wrong-doing. And yet, as she stands there with tear-softened 
eyes and heaving breast, she suddenly recalls certain words of 
Lady Conynghame’s—cruel words which she has never forgotten, 
never will forget— 

“Tt is a very good thing to be innocent, but it is still better to 
appear so.” 

And she knows that between her and her husband, who has so 
generously trusted her, there lies a secret—a broken confidence— 
and that even if he would believe the real truth about it, he would 
in his own absolute integrity find it difficult to forgive, impossible 
to forget. 

And a secret, even a small one, is no light thing for a woman, 
so honest as she is, to be compelled to carry always. 

But she brushes the tears from her eyes, and compelling herself 
into an appearance of composure, goes forward; and at the first 
sound of her footsteps on the gravel-path, Daisy looks up, and 
catching sight of her mother, throws down her toys, and with a 
little shrill ery of joy rushes into her arms. 

For one moment—only one moment—Psyche shrinks from her ; 
for one moment she feels almost as if she has forfeited her entire 
right to those innocent kisses which her child is pressing upon her 
lips ; then she gathers her up in her arms, and returns them with 
a passionate fondness in which all the emotions of the past hour 
seem to find expression. 

“Mamsey come back! me got Mamsey!” cries Daisy trium- 
phantly, hugging her tightly with her warm little arms. But 
Psyche does not complain of the tightness of the embrace. 

“Where have you been, dear?” says Sir John, putting down 
his paper and looking at her with a smile of welcome. Then, not 
waiting for an answer: “Come and pour out the tea. We have 
been waiting for you—have not we, Dolly?” 

The perfect confidence which neither desires nor demands any 
excuse for her comings and goings, seems the keenest reproach 
for her abuse of it. 
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She seats herself, and with the child still on her lap begins 
with a trembling hand to do as he has bidden her; and if she is. 
more silent than usual they do not appear to notice it. 

Daisy’s prattle fills up all conversational gaps, and gives her 
time to overcome the first sense of guiltiness which their very 
quietude and confidence seems to make more oppressive. 

She hardly knows what they talk about, or how well or how 
badly she bears her part either in answering or originating 
remarks, but nothing is said that in any way fixes her attention, 
until Sir John, drawing out of his pocket a letter that has been 
already opened, turns and addresses himself directly to her. 

“ Blake cannot come to dinner this evening, Psyche,” he begins 
a little hesitatingly. “The fact is, the fever is so bad in the 
village, and he has been visiting so many cases, that he thinks— 
though there is no real fear of his bringing the infection here— 
you might be afraid of him.” 

There are only two words in this speech which attract Psyche’s 
notice. 

“The fever!” she repeats, looking straight at him for the first 
time—“ what fever ?” 

“It seems,” he answers slowly, “that they have some sort of 
fever very badly among the poorer cottagers. It is of a diphtheric 
kind—beginning with sore throat, and ending .. .” But he does 
not say how it ends. He lifts his eyes and regards her anxiously. 
“T have not let any one tell you before lest you should alarm 
yourself about Daisy. I know how easily you are frightened.” 

She sits quite still, clutching her child tighter to her heart, 
with a face grown suddenly pale. 

“Ts it a bad fever?” she asks presently. ‘Has any one died 
of it ?” 

“Yes,” he admits unwillingly ; “there are already some deaths. 
You see, the drought and the heat have been all against them, 
poor souls, and among those who live in little rooms, with little 
air, and small chance of escaping from each other, it has spread 
rapidly.” 

“ Have any children died?” she asks in a sudden shrill voice of 
extreme fear. 

“ Yes.” 

She looks in her child’s face, drawing a long hard breath that is 
almost a sob. Then of a sudden she looses her hold of her, and 
placing her on the ground, goes over to her husband and lays her 
hands on his arm. 

“John,” she says breathlessly, “let us go away; let us go at 
once! Whether it seems foolish to you or not, do it, because it is 
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my wish; because I cannot live or breathe while there is any 
danger for Daisy!” 

“My dear,” he answers kindly, taking her hands and drawing 
her to him, “ believe me, there is none. Keep the child within 
our gates if you will. Do not let her go into the village, and 
there cannot be the slightest fear of infection. We must not run 
away because others are in trouble. We must do what we can to 
help them. Do youthink,” he continues urgently with the strong 
assurance of a man, whose conscience being good, and whose heart 
brave, cannot even understand these cowardly fears, “that I 
would let our darling run any risk? There are sicknesses every- 
where. Ten chances to one if we ran away we should run into 
greater danger.” 

She does not answer. She tries no more to persuade him. She 
withdraws her hands from his and goes back to her child. 
Perhaps his perfect confidence has reassured her; perhaps she 
understands that it is only her over-wrought state of morbid 
consciousness that has made any danger seem possible. At any 
rate she speaks no more of it. 

But all that evening she is very quiet and still. 











Charles Monselet. 


THERE are but few modern French authors to whom the term 
“ humourist” can, perhaps, be legitimately applied, nor is it altogether 
without misgiving that we venture to describe as such the genial 
writer whose name forms the heading of the present paper. If, 
however, a quaint originality of style, a keen but not unfriendly wit, 
and a decided leaning towards Rabelaisian philosophy are sufficient 
qualifications for a place among the fraternity in question, he has at 
least as much right to it as any of his Gallic contemporaries, the 
“c6té comique” being a prominent feature in those of his productions 
which more especially bear the stamp of his own individuality. 

Monselet is a native of Nantes, in which city of unpleasant 
Carrier memories he first saw the light on April 30,1825 ; his father, 
as he himself tells us in an autobiographical poem published some 
twelve years back, was a bookseller, to which circumstance he thus 
attributes his choice of the literary profession : 


“Le principal étant de vivre, 
Fidéle au ‘tel ptre, tel fils,’ 
Ma ressource devint le livre; 
Mon pére en vendait—moi j‘en fis.” 


In 1835 his family quitted Nantes, and settled in Bordeaux, where 
we find him five years later installed as clerk to a M. Bermond, who 
appears to have exercised the very dissimilar functions of Italian 
consul and wine merchant, the latter speciality being, according to 
all accounts, by far the most profitable. Instead, however, of de- 
voting his time and energies to the interests of his patron, and 
methodically noting in the ledger the number of casks stowed away 
in the cellar or dispatched from it, the “ poete de la bonne humeur,” 
as he somewhere styles himself, preferred sonnets to invoices, and 
soon became so absorbed in the inopportune cultivation of the Muse, 
and so remiss in the performance of his duties, that M. Bermond, 
a martinet in business matters, who by some means or other had 
obtained possession of a “piece of conviction” in the shape of 
an unfinished poetical rhapsody, summoned him one morning 
into his private room, and, after a long and unpalatable lecture on 
the enormity of his conduct, unceremoniously dismissed him. Thus 
thrown on his own resources, and not venturing under the circum- 
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stances to brave his father’s displeasure by returning home without 
some prospect of future employment, he boldly presented himself 
at the office of the local paper, the Courrier de la Gironde, and 
requested to see the editor, who chanced to be no other than Solar, 
of subsequent financial notoriety. To him Monselet recounted his 
misadventure, and the journalist, struck with the serio-comic quaintness 
of the narrator, and being at that moment short of hands, engaged him 
at once, partly as contributor, partly as corrector of the press. 

In a very short time he had reason to congratulate himself on his 
acquisition, the new-comer not only attracting fresh subscribers by a 
series of lively articles on every-day topics, but also evincing a de- 
cided aptitude for dramatic criticism, a most important feature in a 
paper the readers of which were all more or less playgoers. Little 
by little, the young aspirant for literary honours became a personage 
of some note in the artistic circles of Bordeaux; and when, a few 
months later, it was officially announced that a parody from his pen 
of Ponsard’s ‘ Lucréce’’ was about to be produced at the Théatre des 
Variétés, every available seat in the house was taken beforehand. 
This piece, the success of which surpassed its author’s warmest expec- 
tations, does not appear to have been printed ; nor have we any means, 
except from hearsay, of testing the merits of four other vaudevilles 
played at the same theatre, and comprising with their predecessor, as 
far as we have been able to ascertain, the entire dramatic repertory 
of the writer. 

In 1846 Solar, having been summoned to Paris in order to under- 
take the management of the newly founded journal, the Epoque, 
immediately wrote to Monselet, enjoining him to leave Bordeaux 
without delay, and repair to the capital, where an advantageous 
position on the staff of the paper awaited him. Scarcely had he 
arrived, however, and tried his hand at one or two articles calculated, 
as he imagined, to hit the taste of the Parisians, when the failure of 
the Epoque proved a death-blow to his hopes, and left him wholly 
without resource, Solar’s own embarrassments preventing him from 
affording his unfortunate colleague any substantial aid. In this 
dilemma, after passing through the usual “hard times” to which a 
penniless author is incidentally condemned, and partaking far oftener 
than he desired of Duke Humphrey’s meagre fare, he conceived the 
novel expedient of simultaneously addressing to Arsene Houssaye, 
director of the Artiste, and to Louis Desnoyers, part editor of the 
Siecle, the following original and laconic epistle : 


“ Sir, 

“On the strength of being a writer little known and without 
protection, I beg you kindly to favour me with a letter of introduction— 
to yourself. 


“CHARLES MONSELET.” 
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To their credit be it said, both recipients returned an affirmative 
answer to the appeal, and assuredly did not repent having done so, 
the contributions of the youthful recruit proving highly acceptable to 
the readers of their respective journals, and at once entitling Monselet 
to rank among the most promising periodical writers of the day. 
During his connection with the Artiste he contracted an intimacy 
with Henri Murger and Champfleury, and soon after obtained an 
introduction to the historian Augustin Thierry, who strongly recom- 
mended him to the notice of Emile de Girardin, then (1847) pro- 
prietor of La Presse. His first essay in that paper was a biographical 
and critical memoir of Frédéric Soulié, which so pleased his new 
patron that he entrusted him with the task of writing a preface to 
Chateaubriand’s ‘ Mémoires d’Outretombe ;’ and on its completion 
accepted and published an original story from his pen bearing the 
attractive title of ‘La Franc-Magonnerie des Femmes.’ With 1848 
came the Revolution, and a consequent falling off in the demand for 
any but political literature; Monselet’s salary, like that of many 
others of his fellow-labourers, was reduced in proportion, and economy 
not being one of his dominant qualities, he soon found it necessary 
to give a wide berth to his numerous creditors, and profit by the 
hospitality offered him by the actor Lafontaine, then residing at 
Batignolles, 

This state of things lasted with little intermission until after the 
coup d'état, and the journalist, whose only coat had been long since 
consigned to the custody of “ma tante,” was at one time compelled 
to borrow from his friendly host’s theatrical wardrobe a nondescript 
garment with a fur collar many sizes too large for him—he was then 
as thin as he is now the reverse—enveloped in which, whenever he 
dared venture out, he presented, according to his own confession, the 
strangest figure imaginable. One day, while masquerading in this 
singular costume, he met Anténor Joly, who had recently started the 
Jardin d’Hiver, and was in search of a secretary. “ You are exactly 
the man I want,” said Anténor; and the proposal being backed by 
the promise of a tolerable salary and a new suit, Monselet immediately 
closed with it, and pocketed the hundred franc note advanced for his 
equipment with as much inward satisfaction as that felt by Captain 
Costigan when he extracted two sovereigns for Milly’s benefit from 
Arthur Pendennis. From this date matters began to improve ; he 
had scarcely entered on his new duties when chance threw him in the 
way of Dr. Véron, the well-known author of the ‘Bourgeois de 
Paris,’ then proprietor of the Constitutionnel, who commissioned him 
to supply that journal with notices of certain forgotten celebrities of 
the eighteenth century, among others of Linguet, Mercier, Olympe de 


Gouges, and Grimod de la Reynitre, forming together an admirable 
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series of characteristic portraits, subsequently collected under the 
general title of ‘ Les Oubliés et les Dédaignés.’ Moreover, as if to 
prove that Fortune was weary of persecuting him, the feuilleton of 
La Patrie was placed at his disposal for the publication of his story, 
‘Les Chemises rouges’; whereupon Monselet, who was at that time 
no republican, whatever he may be now, congratulated himself by 
reflecting that a similar act of courtesy might have come from the 
Siecle, in which case he must have changed his tone in accordance 
with the principles of that democratic journal. This was the turning- 
point of his career ; since then everything has gone smoothly with 
him, and the lapse of years, far from diminishing either his literary 
activity or his popularity, has only tended to increase the one and 
consolidate the other. The versatility of his talent has enabled him 
successfully to accomplish the difficult task of excelling in every 
variety of style and subject; he has been by turns poet, novelist, 
biographer, essayist, and critic, and in each capacity has fully merited 
the reputation so universally accorded him. 


Monselet is short in stature, and the reverse of spare in figure ; as 
he himself tells us : 


“ J’ai, sans paraitre téméraire, 
Juste la taille militaire; 
Mais en largeur c’est différent.” 


His eyes, seen through his spectacles, are keen and twinkling ; and 
his broad, good-humoured face bespeaks the bon vivant and the jovial 
disciple of Rabelais and Grimod de la Reyniére, the latter of whom 
doubtless inspired him with the philanthropic idea of reviving the 
defunct ‘Almanach des Gourmands,’ and remodelling it according to 
his own gastronomic theories, which, it may parenthetically be ob- 
erved, are generally allowed to be irreproachable. No writer of the 
day is more popular with his colleagues, although, as in the 
‘Tréteaux,’ and the ‘ Lorgnette littéraire,’ he has now and then 
indulged in pleasantries at their expense ; nor, during the long period 
which has elapsed since he first undertook the office of theatrical 
critic in the ‘Monde illustré, have his strictures, except on two 
occasions, when he defended them at the sword’s point against Emile 
Augier and Théodore Barriére, brought him into collision with that 
most susceptible of all sons of Adam, the dramatist. A peculiar 
feature of Monselet’s criticism is that when he has once formed an 
opinion of a piece, he never changes it; his verdict (always strictly 
conscientious) is based, not on his own impressions, for he never by 
any chance enters a theatre, but on a careful examination and study 
of the opinions of his fellow-journalists. Like Jules Janin in his 
latter days, he prefers the judgment of many to that of one; and, 
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comfortably installed in an adjoining café, awaits the arrival of his 
familiars at the close of each act, gathering from their reports the 
requisite material for the groundwork of his article, and completing it 
at his leisure. On being once reproached for this singular habit of 
describing what he had not seen, he coolly replied that if he had been 
present during the performance, he might have been influenced one 
way or the other ; whereas, not being personally interested in the 
question, he was more likely to be impartial. 

As may naturally be expected from a writer, whose pen for the last 
thirty years has been incessantly employed in almost every variety of 
literary work, certain of his productions betray a want of care and 
finish, suggesting the probability of their having been thrown off 
at a moment’s notice, in compliance with some unusually pressing 
demand for “copy.” Such instances, however, are rare, his style 
being, as a rule, remarkable for its correctness and felicity of expres- 
sion; and these qualities are especially to be found, where they would 
be least looked for, in his contributions to periodical journalism. As 
a novelist, he is not seen at his best: invention is by no means his 
forte, nor does he possess the gift either of holding his readers spell- 
bound by powerfully conceived situations, or of appealing to their 
sympathies by an occasional outburst of tenderness or passion. His 
characters are cleverly drawn, and his dialogue is brilliant, incisive 
and racy ; but the interest of the story is apt at times to flag, as if 
its author were weary of his task. Viewed in the light of a series of 
graphic sketches, ‘ Les Folies d’un Grand Seigneur ’ and ‘ Les Femmes 
qui font des Scines’ are excellent in their way ; but their classification 
as novels is altogether a misnomer. What little verse he has written 
is charming: take for example the first and last stanzas of his epistle 
to a lady, bearing the title of ‘Par la Poste.’ Could anything be 
simpler or more graceful ? 


“Vous m’avez demandé des vers ;—je le veux bien. 
Ceux-la, je vous promets, ne me coiteront rien; 
J’ouvre pour vous mon ceur, et je le laisse dire, 
C’est un pauvre bavard qui vous fera sourire. 


* * * * 


Et si plus tard, au fond d’un meuble qu’on remue, 
Vous retrouvez ceci, lettre en forme de chant, 
Vous vous direz peut-étre, et malgré vous émue, 
‘Celui qui fit ces vers n’était pas un méchant!’” 


But where Monselet is thoroughly in his element is in those light 
and sparkling papers written without any definite plan, where, follow- 
ing the inspiration of the moment, he allows his fanciful humour full 
play. In the ‘Musée secret de Paris,’ in the ‘Théatre de Figaro,’ 
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and more particularly in that delightful olla podiida ‘ De Montmartre 
a Séville,’ every page bears the distinctive mark of his own indivi- 
duality, and displays his keen faculty of observation and quaint 
originality in their most attractive form. Compared with his other 
titles to celebrity, they may perhaps be considered of minor import- 
ance ; but we doubt if any real appreciator of his talent will quarrel 
with us for preferring them. 










































Jone Stewart. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AUTHOR oF ‘ PaTriciA KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDASs,’ 
‘UNDER WHICH Lorp?’ ‘My LovE, ETC., ETC. 


Cuarter VII. 
UNDERSTOOD. 


A FEw days after this St. Claire went up to the Dower House to 
pay his farewell professional visit. He had pulled the servant 
through her perilous attack, and now he must leave her to the 
beneficent care of nature and Mrs. Barrington. His heart was 
very heavy as he thought that this was the last time he should 
have the privilege of going to the house at his own hour—the 
last time he should be able to feel his way, and if possible make 
it, with Mrs. Barrington, and through her with Monica. 

It was a well-nigh hopeless task altogether ; but who gives up 
a task like this while hope has a spark of life remaining? What 
is a man’s love worth if it cannot face obstacles? and what is his 
manhood worth if it cannot overcome them? And yet—is there 
any use in struggling with the unconquerable? in defying the 
inevitable ? Even Thor could not overthrow Old Age nor uproot 
the foundations of the earth; and how then should he, St. Claire, 
conquer those adverse social forces, arrayed against him, which 
were as formidable as they were potent? Truly the stars in their 
courses had, as he said, fought against him all through ; and none 
were on his side, no, not one! His profession ; his want of fortune ; 
his father’s tragic end ; Monica’s social station ; the quiet devotion 
and self-suppression of her character; her duties to her mother, 
to her family, to society; her assignment to Edward Formby—all 
were against him. And to oppose this hostile phalanx he had only 
his youth, his good looks, his love, himself! It was an unequal 
struggle. Still he would strive to the end; and at least he would 
not have to reproach himself for faint-heartedness. 

The stars, however, were doubly adverse to-day. It had been 
Monica’s invariable habit to be at home with her mother at that 
five o’clock tea to which he had been such a constant guest of late. 
But to-day she was absent—by accident or design? He had not 
seen her since the dinner-party. Had too much been said and 
chown then for her to dare to trust herself again? or was it her 
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sign to him that he had gone beyond his tether, and that she 
wished him to understand his place? Whatever the cause, here 
was the result; she was absent ;—and only Mrs. Barrington sat 
by the little oval table covered with that quaintly-worked cloth 
which was now associated in his mind with the one charm of his 
existence—with the hope and the love, the sorrow, despair and 
delight of his life. How he knew every line and colour of that 
strange border with its conventionalised flowers, its impossible 
dragons, its peacocks which were no more like the real thing than 
if they had been yew-trees clipped in outline! How it was the 
visible symbolism of the ideal land where he and Monica met and 
wandered through those unreal alleys, and sat hand in hand 
beneath those shadowy trees! He quite surprised Mrs. Barring- 
ton by the oddly intent way in which he, a man, looked at that 
embroidered border. 

“ He looks as if he wanted to take the pattern,” she said to 
herself ; then aloud, an elder’s impatience with unexplained oddity 
getting the better of her good-breeding, she asked St. Claire what 
he was studying so deeply in that border? and surely he did not 
do that kind of work himself? 

“No,” he answered, laughing to hide his embarrassment ; “I 
was only thinking how these mythic dragons and heraldic 
monsters ever took shape in the human mind—whether they 
were survivals in the historic memory of some late living ptero- 
dactyl or ichthyosaurus, or simply childish combinations, having 
no foundation in fact.” 

“Oh, who can tell!” said Mrs. Barrington with the faintest 
accent of displeasure in her voice. 

Speculations of this kind were hateful to her—she thought 
them so closely trenching on impiety ! 

“No, indeed, no one can,” said St. Claire, recovering his lost 
ground with his usual quickness. “As you say, Mrs. Barrington, 
speculations of this kind are mere waste of time.” 

She smiled pleasantly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “And you are not one of those un- 
practical creatures who waste this most valuable possession of 
all we have, in dreams and theories which are more fanciful 
and audacious than useful or reverent.” 

*T hope not,” said the young doctor, content to forswear him- 
self if only Monica’s mother would be gracious to him. 

He gained his desire. Mrs. Barrington was gracious ; and had he 
been in the modest and proper frame of mind for which she gave 
him credit, he would have been perfectly satisfied with things as 
they were. For the dear old lady took pains to show how frankly 
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grateful she was for the care he had taken of her servant, and 
how frankly regretful that this was his last visit. 

“T shall quite miss you at my tea-table,” she said in her sweet 
way. “But you must come to see me sometimes. You know 
where to find me, and I shall always be glad to see you.” 

He looked at her eagerly when she said this. With the illimit- 
able folly of a lover he speculated on the chance of her words 
meaning more than they said—of the J including Monica. But 
he saw no trace of undercurrent of feeling, or hidden meaning 
on her smooth, benevolent face—in the gentle condescension of 
her kindly manner. She meant only what she said—that she 
would be glad to help to keep him in virtuous paths by her mild 
tea and thin bread and butter; glad to minister to his soul’s 
health, and to the maintenance of his graceful manners, by asso- 
ciating him with herself for half an hour at a time—sometimes 
but not too often; glad to put up the social buckler of her 
patronage between him and that low company to which she feared 
he might else be destined. She wished him to understand that 
she had approved of his conduct while he had been in her 
temporary service, and that she was philanthropically pleased to 
reward him. That was all. There was no thought of Monica in 
the whole matter, and he was a fool and a madman for his pains! 

He could stay no longer. He had exhausted all his pretexts 
and had thrashed out to the last fibre all his available subjects of 
talk. If he would notlay himself open to suspicion, he must now 
take his leave without being able to say good-bye to Monica— 
without being able to look into her face and see where those few 
seemingly unimportant, but in reality significant, words had left 
her. His heart was heavy ; his beautiful eyes, of which even dear 
old Mrs. Barrington felt the subtle charm, were sorrowful and 
pathetic as he stood up and thanked the lady for all her courtesy, 
her goodness, her kindness. She thanked him in return for his 
attention and care; and, as they shook hands together, a pleasant 
little interchange of friendly words passed between them—she, 
repeating her hospitable invitation ; he, assuring her that he would 
profit by it; and both professing mutual trust, goodwill, respect, 
and so much affection as the social abyss which separated them 
allowed or rendered possible. 

Then he finally took his leave; bowed again as he was at the 
door ; and so passed out into the hall, and from the hall down the 
broad flight of steps leading from the portico to the terrace— 
his last visit to the Dower House paid and ended. 

He stood for a moment looking at what was before him. What 
an interesting place it was, with its quaint rows of clipped yew- 
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trees, its old-fashioned close-set hedges, and its long straight 
terraces—terrace on terrace—leading by steps down to the fountain 
and the fish-pond below! The peacocks sunning themselves in 
the broad walk and screaming from the lower branches of the 
formal yew-trees; the pigeons fluttering about the gabled roof, 
and cooing to each other, softly, unceasingly, with the pathetic 
yearning, the very remonstrance of love in their tones; the big 
brown wolf-hound lying tranquilly before the house-door, knowing 
whom to trust and when to guard; the beds of fragrant flowers— 
sweet long lines of Mary-lilies and coloured foam of odorous sweet- 
pea—aromatic clove-pinks and subtle-scented mignonnette set 
about the feet of damask roses and starry jasmine; the lazy summer 
sunshine lying over all, languid rather than fervid and more 
soothing than exciting—all added to the charm of this most 
delightful place, this bit of old-world beauty standing in the midst 
of the garish new, like a noble pearl, slightly discoloured by age, 
set in the midst of Palais Royal jewellery. 

And the ladies themselves, with their suggestion of dried rose- 
leaves and odoriferous gums—they were in keeping with the 
house ; out of the run of daily life as we have it now; something 
purer and more lovely, more modest and more gentle; something 
apart andsacred. And Monica, that crown of gracious womanhood, 
that flower of sweet unsullied maidenhood! Ah, how pure and 
beautiful she was! How well he understood now all that poets 
had ever written of their Beautiful Ladies, their Madonnas, their 
Lauras, their Beatrices, their Leonoras, their Maries! How well 
he knew the empire that lies in a saintly woman’s life—the 
majesty of her faith, the nobility of her thoughts, the grand 
dominion of her purity. Before he had come to Oakhurst he thought 
he had mastered some of life’s most sacred secrets and had touched 
the chords of some of its deepest melodies. Now he knew that he 
had known nothing, felt nothing ; that his whole world had lain in 
the cold and colourless twilight of the early dawn before the sun 
had touched the mountain tops with glory, or struck its warmth 
down to the roots of the forest trees, or shed its radiance on the 
wayside flowers. Neither of woman nor of man had he learned 
the deepest things; neither of life nor of death had he seen the 
truest meaning. His eyes had been blind, his mind obscured, 
until he came to where his Lady had awakened him with the living 
light of love. And now he knew all—but most of all, he knew the 
infinite grandeur of woman, the infinite power of love, and the 
force of deathless sorrow. 

All this was in his mind as an impression rather than as a 
conscious thought, while he stood for a moment on the terrace, 
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facing the downward lines, and noting the fountain sparkling in 
the sun as the closing point of all. 

Suddenly Monica came into view. She turned the corner of the 
lowest avenue, and came up the steps leading from the fish-pond 
and the fountain to the house, through the garden and its quaint- 
cut alleys. She carried her hat in her hand, and her heavy 
hair, which had fallen a little loose from its fastenings, drooped 
on her shoulders in a waving mass of tender brown which the 
yellow sunlight turned to gold on the edges. That sunlight fell 
on her face and barred the folds of the white dress she wore with 
lines of shining light. Of some soft clinging stuff, this dress had 
about it certain bands and spaces of pale green, so that the girl 
might be likened to a lily with its green sheath still about the 
base of the petals, and the face of the angel of which it was the 
natural expression looking out on life from the chalice. All 
grace, all purity, all virginal delicacy of soul and body—full of a 
quiet and tender melancholy which was less sadness than self- 
suppression—resigned, devoted, humble—making that strange land 
of ardent dreams her own world apart, and living in the dull 
monotony of cheerless fact for love’s sake and duty—she was to 
St. Claire the very ideal of chastened maidenhood, whose thoughts 
were brighter than her days and whose visions reached beyond 
experience. She was his saint, his love, his lady ; and to live for 
her happiness, or to die for her gain, would be equally his best 
attainment, should fate prove so far his friend as to grant him 
either the one or the other. 

The shock of glad surprise on seeing her coming there in the 
sunlight so unexpectedly, after he had slain the hope of meeting 
her to-day and laid it in the grave of his despair, overcame all 
purely conventional considerations, and Armine ran hurriedly down 
the four flights of steps which were between them, to meet her 
as she ascended. By natural instinct, when he had met her he 
stood so that their positions were reversed. She was on the step 
higher than he, looking down on him and towards the fountain— 
he was on that lower than hers, looking up to her and the house. 

“This is my last visit. I have to wish you good-bye,” he 
said, speaking abruptly and with some difficulty. 

Her gentle face was very pale, and as he said this it became 
even more pallid than before; but she kept it quite still and 
motionless, somewhat as if she were rehearsing a part which 
demanded absolute immobility of feature. Her eyes were rather 
darker than usual, and they did not look into St. Claire’s face but 
over his head, and on to the fountain sparkling in the sun. 

“Tam sorry,” she said quietly. 
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Immediately after she repented that she had said only so 
much; for such a sudden flash of joy broke over his face—such 
a passionate outburst of gratitude and delight seemed to stir his 
whole being—that she was both troubled and repentant. 

For her path was clear; and since that dinner at the Manor 
she had realised her own danger as well as grieved over his mistake. 
Henceforth there must be no paltering with this pleasant peril, 
no dallying with this seductive poison. Her duty was written in 
unmistakeable characters. She could not mistake them. And 
reading those letters as clearly as she did, but one course was 
open to her. That which might have blossomed into such a 
glorious flower of life and love and happiness must be nipped now 
while it was time and when only in the unacknowledged bud. 

It was his last chance. Sooner or later he must tempt 
Providence and try conclusions with destiny; why not now as 
well as hereafter? Hemight not see her alone again for weeks— 
why not utilise what might prove the turning-point of his career ? 
The servant was out of his hands, and he could not count on any 
future occasion for daily visits. He must stake his all on the 
hazard of the die now at once, and know his fate before leaving. 

Quite suddenly, he said in the same abrupt way as before : 

“T want to have that point cleared up, Miss Barrington. I 
want to have it thoroughly understood. Do you think all 
unequal marriages, in all circumstances whatsoever, absolutely 
inadmissible ? Could you never be brought to make one on your 
own account ?” 

“T could never marry without my mother’s full permission,” 
she said, answering the second half of his question and not the 
first. 

“ But if your mother gave her consent, would you then?” he 
asked feverishly. 

“T need not think of that—my mother never would,” she answered, 
her voice a little lowered. “ You heard what she said—and I know 
what she feels.” 

“And you could not be moved against her wishes ?—not if you 
loved ? ” 

He looked up at her, his whole soul on his face; his love 
pleading for him in eyes, in voice, in gesture, in all but direct 
word. 

She turned her eyes from the fountain and looked down at him 
with sad and infinite tenderness; then she looked back to those 
shining falling waters which somehow represented to her the 
eternal impossibilities of her life. 

“T would never allow myself to love so as to hurt my mother,” 
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she answered softly, yet without faltering. ‘I owe myself to her, 
and no one—no one—could induce me to pain her !” 

“ But the heart is not to be commanded by duty,” he said. “ We 
love independent of our will.” 

“We must control ourselves if our love wars with our duty,” 
she answered. ‘“ We have reason, conscience and self-restraint.” 

“ And if you not only sadden your own life but break another’s 
heart ?” he asked. 

“T must not break my mother’s,” she returned. 

“ And is this your real feeling ? your own voluntary resolution, 
not forced on you by pressure from without?” he asked again. 

“Yes, it is,” she said in a low, clear voice. “My one great 
duty is to take care of my mother and make her happy.” 

“ And your lover ?—the man who loves you better than his own 
life?” he said, his words half-strangled with emotion. 

Again she brought her eyes back from the fountain and turned 
them down to the feverish, grieving, upturned face below her. 

“Hush!” she said slightly raising her hand. “I have no 
lovers—no lovers anywhere—only friends. You will remember 
this?” she added, bending a little nearer as she spoke, her own 
face full of sweetest pity—of an almost divine tenderness—so 
that all sorrow for herself seemed swept away in the infinite 
sympathy she felt for another’s sorrow. “No man must ever 
confess to me or to others that he loves me, and I must 
not acknowledge even to myself that I love him. I have only 
friends—nothing nearer than friends,” she repeated a little 
dreamily and yet steadily. 


“You have one lover faithful to the death!” said Armine 


with passion. ‘Come what may, I love you dearer than my 


life; and I shall always love you—always! No time, no 


change, not death itself, shall ever warp me from my allegiance 
to you—Monica. Ah! let me call you by your dear name 
once, it is only for this once! Monica, the world’s soul to me— 
the meaning of life—the hope of heaven! ” 

She held out her hand, affecting not to hear him. 

“I must go now,” she said. ‘“ My mother is expecting me. 
Good-bye. Keep well—be happy.” 

“Happy!” he said bitterly. “I shall never be happy! How 
is it possible, when I have lost all I care for—all I have lived and 
hoped for! Happy!” 

“Yes,” she answered gently; “ you will—you must—for you 
are reasonable and good. You are good,” she repeated ; “ you will 


be happy. I know you will, because I wish it, Good-bye, 


and God bless you!” 
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She laid her hand in his. He carried it to his lips with that 
sad reverence of a love which is at once hopeless and intense. 
His eyes were wet, but hers were tearless and dry. The strain 
as well as the sorrow was on her; on him was only the 
sorrow. She must be strong both to deny and to bear; he had 
only to bear with what courage and manhood he possessed. The 
heaviest burden was on the woman, as it is so often !—when she 
must pain herself as well as the man who loves her and whom she 
loves, and refuse for conscience’ sake that which would make her 
life’s happiness to grant. Poor weak loving woman—how much 
may be forgiven her because of her love and the burden of her 
sorrows ! 

“Good-bye,” he said in a broken voice. “I understand you. 
God bless you! always, always my one gracious Lady, the price- 
less treasure of my life! No one can prevent my loving you,” he 
went on to say passionately. “I may not show it, even to you, 
and I must not ask your love in return; but thoughts and hearts 
are free, and to the end of time you will be the one sacred and 
secretly beloved woman of my inner life—my star, my beloved!” 

“Hush! hush!” she said, “you must not say these things! 
you must forget that you have said them. Remember! I have 
already forgotten,” she said simply and earnestly. “ We under- 
stand each other—but all this is forbidden.” 

“Ah! what have I lost!” he exclaimed in a kind of agony. 
“ But at least your friendship remains to me? your friendship is 
mine for ever, is it not?” he repeated as if he found in that repe- 
tition some strange comfort and anchorage. 

“ For ever,” she answered solemnly. ‘For ever. My friend- 
ship ?—yes, always; we will be always friends.” She passed her 
hand over her forehead, and both stood for half a moment silent. 
Then she seemed as if she woke from a dream. ‘ Now good-bye, 
once more,” she said, looking at him steadily. “Nothing is 
changed between us, and we stand just where we did. You 
understand all this, do you not? Nothing is changed—never has 
been—and we are friends as we were in the beginning. Just the 
same—all the same as in the beginning. Good-bye,” she repeated 
tenderly as she made a little movement with her hand—a move- 
ment that seemed to express both a benediction and a farewell— 
then turned away and went slowly up the steps towards the house, 
leaving St. Claire standing in the yellow summer sunshine, alone. 

It was all over. He had made no way, and his doom of exile 
had been pronounced. For the first time he realised the full 
flisabilities of his position and tasted the true bitterness of his 
social fall. He was only a country doctor, and Monica Barrington, 
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a daughter of one of the county families, could never be his wife. 
His youthful theories about a man’s individual worth, and the 
glorious application of science in the mitigation of human ills— 
where were they now? Standing there in the garden of the 
Dower House, a rejected suitor for the hand of the only woman 
he had ever loved, or as it seemed to him, ever could love—what 
good did they do him? what solace did they bring? All of which 
he was conscious was, that the ‘bright bubble of his hope had 
burst for ever, and that he must bear his anguish in the best way 
he could. 

As for Monica, who could say what was in her heart as she 
went in to her mother, in the sweet and gracious way that was 
natural to her, dreamy yet loving, her perceptions not always 
fully aroused, but her heart ever responsive, her sense of duty 
ever active, her unselfishness never slackening. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “ Dr. St. Claire has just been 
here for the last time. I am sorry you were not at home. I 
shall really quite miss his visits! He is a very painstaking and 
creditable young man, poor creature, and he has always behaved 
well here.” 

“T met him as I was coming home, and wished him good-bye,” 
said Monica. 


She spoke quite calmly ; perhaps a little more under her breath 
than usual; but she had always a low voice and a soft intonation. 
“That was right,” said Mrs. Barrington looking at her fondly. 

The girl was standing so that the light fell full on her face 
and made every line and marking clear even to the mother’s dimmer 
vision. 

“My dear child, how pale you are!” sheexclaimed. “ Are you 


1”? 


well, Monica? Ihave never seen you so pale 

“Am I?” she answered, forcing a smile. “It is nothing, dear 
mother. I am quite well. Perhaps the heat has touched me a 
little. It seemed a long way to the village to-day. It must have 
been the heat.” 

“You should not have walked. You should have had the 
carriage,” said Mrs. Barrington, who had the mania of finding 
reasons and marking the fault. 

“Tt is nothing,” repeated Monica; ‘but I think I will go 
upstairs and lie down for a little while. You will not mind my 
leaving you, mother? I have a little headache after all.” 

She spoke in a curiously staccato way, her sentences discon- 
nected one from the other; and as she spoke she passed her hand 
again wearily over her forehead; as she had passed it in the 
garden below. 
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“No, my dear, certainly I shall not mind your leaving me. 
Go and lie down till dinner-time,” said Mrs. Barrington. “It is 
evidently the heat ; and a little rest will do you good.” 

Monica kissed her mother, then went upstairs ; but not to lie 
down for the sake of her headache. On the contrary, she flung 
herself on her couch, and turned her face to the pillows, weeping 
bitterly. The strain was relaxed and the reaction came, as it 
needs must. But through all her tears she said to herself again 
and again, as if she were repeating a charm ; “It will all pass, and 
he will marry some one else. I have done my duty and it will 
pass—with him, but never with me!” 

When the gong sounded for dinner, and she went downstairs 
again, she found Theodosia already installed. Anthony was 
dining out, officially, and the feather-headed little wife hated 
solitude. The atmosphere of the Dower House was certainly not 
very congenial to her, but it was better than loncliness; so she 
had come to bestow herself on her mother-in-law, and her mother- 
in-law had accepted the gift and made her welcome. 

“My goodness, Monica!” she exclaimed as the girl came into 
the room ; “ what a ghost you look! You are as white as a sheet, 
and you look as if you had heard some awful news. And your 
eyes are as red as if you had been crying. Have you been crying, 
Monica ?” pertly. 

“Theo! what an idea!” said Monica with a forced smile. 

“My dear Theodosia, what should Monica have to ery about ?” 
asked Mrs. Barrington seriously, looking over her spectacles as if 
she expected to see something strange. 

“That is what Ido not know, mamma; but she looks like it,” 
said Theodosia, still keeping her eyes fixed on her sister-in-law. 

“Do 1?” said Monica, rubbing her cheeks with forced playful- 
ness. ‘Are they any redder now, Theo?” 

“Your eyes are no less red,” said Theodosia with a curious air 
of meaning. “I think there must be something in the weather 
to-day,” she continued in her light, flippant way ; “ for I met Dr. 
St. Claire as I was coming here, and he looked as much of a ghost 
as you do, Monica, and as if he had been crying too. Had you 
been scolding him, Monica?” 

Nothing was so rare to Monica as to blush. When she was 
most moved she usually became most pale; but now the blood 
rushed up into her face in a rosy flood, and she answered, for her 
quite petulantly : 

“You certainly contrive to say the most extraordinary things 
possible, Theo! I wonder where you get your ideas from—from 
nothing real I am sure!” 
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“ From my own head—and my own eyes!” answered Theodosia 
sharply ; her bright and glittering orbs fixed with a curiously 
searching as well as mocking expression on her sister. 

“Tt is a pity, my dear, they have such a poor foundation,” said 
Mrs. Barrington calmly. 

“Oh, I know, mamma, you think me a perfect idiot!” said 
Theodosia tossing her head. “ But I am not so silly as I look, and 
I see more than most people.” 

“Into millstones I fancy, my dear,” returned her mother-in-law, 
taking her daughter’s arm as they went in to dinner. 

All that evening Theodosia was moody and somewhat morose ; 
strangely silent, and when she spoke decidedly snappish and 
ross. She spoke suddenly of Dr. St. Claire more than once, and 
looked sharply at her sister-in-law when she did so; and she said 
all sorts of disagreeable ‘little things about him—now that she 
had heard he was going to marry Miss Flora Farley, or now that 
he was a most disgraceful and decided flirt. She seemed as if she 
wanted to goad Monica to some kind of defence; but she prodded 
in vain. The sweet, dreamy eyes neither flashed nor failed, and 
the only answer made to her vicious sallies was : “ Oh!” “Indeed!” 
“Really!” “Do they say so?” or the like. 

Still, Theodosia was not beaten off the scent, and Monica saw 
that she was not. But Mrs. Barrington, who understood nothing 
of hidden meanings, was simply weary of, and rather offended by, 
the censorious pertinacity of Anthony’s wife; and when she went 
away, the dear lady said with the mild sarcasm which was the 
utmost limit to which her cynicism could reach : 

“Theodosia was in an unusual mood to-night. I do not know 
which is the more objectionable—her chatter and frivolity, or her 


ill-temper and ill-nature. Ah, my poor son! what a choice he 
has made!” 


Carter VIII. 


THE OAKHURST INVALID. 


He had never been robust, and the life of a country doctor, which 
tries even the strong until well-seasoned by time and use, had 
evidently severely tried St. Claire. As the summer waned and 
the clinging chills of autumn came on, he drooped like a plant of 
which the roots have been cut beneath the soil. All could see 
that he suffered, but no one knew what ailed him; and when 
asked what was amiss, he invariably answered: “Nothing,” and 
smiled as if his disclaimer carried conviction in its echo. 

“The kind of thing that women love,” for strength he had 
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sweetness, for fibre grace, for stoicism patience, for courage sen- 
sibility, and for the dissimilarity of sex that likeness of morale 
which made women call him “so pure,” and love him because he 
was “so sweet.” 

They recognised in him a man after their own ideal, one who 
united the mysterious charm of both sexes, but in whom the moral 
preponderance was given to their own. Loving him personally 
as @ man, in spiritual comradeship he was to them as one of them- 
selves. And their estimate was just. Like a woman he made 
Love the end-all and be-all of life, and held ambition itself as 
merely love’s strongbacked servitor. And like a woman he suffered 
in silence, and the very quiescence of forlornness, when his dream 
faded into thin air and the fragrance of his hope burnt down into 
the dull ashes of despair. He sought no relief from the sorrow 
that possessed him, as another man might, in the lurid pleasures 
of dissipation or the tougher struggle of ambition. He neither 
drank nor gamed, nor yet read hard nor wrote with purpose; and 
the girlhood of Oakhurst found him as impartially indifferent as 
he had been from the beginning. He simply suffered with the 
sad patience of his kind, calling to his aid his one great moral 
power of endurance, and taking no one into his confidence, how 
much soever his heart was wrung and his spirit yearned for 
sympathy. 

Every one of course noticed his sudden failure in health, and 
every one was talking of it. He was so pale, so dispirited, so silent, 
so changed altogether from what he had been—and he had never 
been either specially florid or specially vivacious—that no one 
could be blind to the fact. Though only one had the right key to the 
mystery, all had their favourite theories, which were aired when- 
ever two came together to “talk things over,” and the young 
doctor’s evident ill-health was one of the topics touched on before 
they parted. Once some bold spirit suggested that he was in love; 
it was Miss Maria Crosby who set this little snowball rolling ; but 
Mr. Chesson, the retired cheesemonger and a man of a goodly 
presence—Captain Farley, the weather-beaten old salt, late of the 
‘Merchant Service ”—and even Mr. Langhorne, the hard-featured 
lawyer who had a will of his own, and the way of getting that will 
of all his clients—they, and other fathers of marriageable daughters, 
laughed the idea to scorn. 

“Love!” they said with the disdain of men who knew the 
right side of leather and the colour of skim-milk ; “ do you think 
such a poor creature as that can love? Lord bless you! he knows 
no more of love than a broomstick ! ” 

And the judgment passed current with the majority. As the 
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young doctor had not chosen a wife from among the blooming 
maidenhood of Oakhurst, he had incontestably proved that he 
could not love. 


Monica Barrington too had faded and become delicate almost to 
sickliness. 

“Lord!” said the people with their noses in the air; “how 
much she has aged, and how awfully she has gone off!” 

So she had. And yet her face had taken on itself a new kind of 
beauty in exchange for that which it had lost, and the spoiled 
complexion was redeemed by the greater lustre of the eyes and 
the sweeter sadness of the mouth. Her mother, however, who only 
saw the pallor and the fragility of form—the almost attenuation 
of her figure, the almost transparency of her hands—more than 
once wanted to send for Dr. Williamson from Staines, or even for 
Dr. St. Claire, if Monica thought she could trust him; or would 
she like to go up to London and consult some man of name and 
eminence? It was evident that something was not right with her, 
and she ought to have a doctor to learn what was wrong. 

But Monica always so strenuously opposed one and all of these 
proposals that Mrs. Barrington had not the heart to coerce her 
against her will, even for her own good. 

This kind of contest may often be seen between a mother and 
daughter, where the girl is all obedience and prevoyance, all self- 
sacrifice and devotion, both in the small things of daily ordering, 
and the larger ones of life ; but when a collision of wills does come 
between them, then it is the mother who yields and the daughter 
who triumphs. As now ; when, in spite of all that Mrs. Barrington 
could say, Monica obstinately refused to submit her case to Dr. 
Williamson, Dr. St. Claire, or the eminent expert in London. So 
the two poor pallid, sad-eyed and sore-hearted young people looked 
at each other across the impassable gulf of circumstance, like 
ghosts doomed to wander on either side that fatal river over 
which no bark plies, separated for all eternity, and looking, 
longing, sighing in vain. 

The run-down condition of Dr. St. Claire had also another in- 
convenience—the neighbourhood did not like it. Sick people 
prefer a doctor who has tone and vigour to one who is as pallid as 
themselves, and as limp. It does them good, on the magnetic 
principle, to have a large volume of life bursting like sunlight 
into their sick chambers, so long as that volume is not noisy, that 
sunlight more revivifying than irritating. Besides, the strong 
have most compassion. The weak are too much occupied with 
their own miseries to give substantial sympathy to others. Where- 


fore a doctor in delicate health is a mistake, and: “ Physician, 
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heal thyself,” is a sarcasm which vitiates every prescription and 
nullifies all the good of regimen. 

Thus, everything at this moment languished in poor St. Claire’s 
garden of life, from his enfeebled health’ to his diminished 
practice, from his broken heart to his tottering fortune. 

His position was becoming untenable, and the strain was almost 
beyond his strength to bear. It became a matter of anxious 
thought with him, whether he should make one bold effort, sell 
the goodwill of his practice for what it would bring, and throw 
himself on the sea of chance; or whether he should still stay 
on here and do his best to conquer the love which was going 
near to kill him. He would have prescribed flight and change to 
any one else; but had he the courage to adopt for himself the 
heroic remedy he would have urged on another? Could he thus 
give the final death-blow to that faint little hope, that melancholy 
pleasure of looking across the impassable gulf, which lingers like 
a wintry flower deep in the heart of love, even when apparently 
all is waste and desolation? Could he? It would be wise—but 
was it possible ? 

He was thinking all this one day, and he had not come to a 
settlement of his difficulty, when he reached Miss Maria Crosby’s 
door, and went up the stairs to give the daily attendance for 
which she paid as she paid for so much milk and bread in the day’s 
dietary—so much floss-silk and so many flowers in the day’s 
enjoyments. 

“You are late to-day, doctor!” she said with a certain fond 
reproach as he came into the room. 

She was old enough to be the young fellow’s mother; but that 
did not count. The mingling of the maternal instinct with the 
amatory, makes a rich kind of emotional amalgam that has its 
charm ; and elderly women in love with comparative boys are 
notoriously blind to the ridicule of their position. 

“T have been busy,” he said, taking his accustomed seat by the 
couch and beginning his daily catechism. 

Against his own will he spoke coldly, almost contemptuously. 
Though bound by professional etiquette to undertake the care of 
disease which did not exist, he was often impatient with this special 
corner of his scanty vineyard, this special slice off his small loaf. 
To-day he was more impatient than usual. Really ill for his own 
part, this travesty of sickness put on for folly and idleness, for 
wantonness and vanity, disgusted him in more ways than one. 
And, his heart full of trouble for Monica and his hopeless love— 
his head on fire and his spirit passing through the Valley of the 
Shadow—the gestures and glances of this simpering old Amanda, 
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this daughter of a bygone generation who wanted to be his Shuna- 
mite as she had made him her Solomon, filled him with repulsion 
amounting to horror. Could he have rushed out of the room, as 
if some “laidly worm” had been lying on the couch instead of a 
faded, waxen-skinned old maid who had once been pretty and 
who would still have been charming had she not been silly, he 
would have gone. But he was bound to stay for at least a few 
moments. Yet in all the circumstances, such as they were, was 
it to be wondered at if even he, the gentle, mild and graceful Dr. 
Armine St. Claire, were to-day less courteous than contemptuous, 
less complaisant than repelling ? 

Miss Maria Crosby had never had cause to think that the young 
doctor was made of more melting material, so far as she was con- 
cerned, than the marble king in the Arabian Nights tales. But 
to-day he was more than usually rigid; and even the professional 
patience, which was part of his necessary furniture, was of a very 
threadbare kind as he took his place by the couch and pursued 
through the vague that troop of ghosts which she called her 
symptoms, and which he knew to be only her fancies. 

Poor Miss Maria! After all she was only the whipping-boy for 
the occasion. It was not her folly so much as his own misfortunes 
which he chastised in her. This is the way of the world. That 
old gentleman tying his shoe—how should he not be kicked when 
he lies obstructive to our way and handy to our foot, at the very 
moment when we are smarting with defeat and rasped sore by 
provocation ! 

Love has quick eyes; and though a woman may be a fool for 
being in love at all, still, whether she be wise or foolish, her heart 
suffers and her spirits droop when things go wrong with the 
beloved. The would-be Shunamite caught the uncomfortable 
accent of her Solomon, and met it with the ready sympathy of an 
affection which only wants occasion for display. 

“You are not yourself to-day, dear doctor,” she said laying her 
hand on his arm. “ What is amiss with you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“Tt could not be less,” returned Miss Maria. “And you have 


nothing to make you anxious?” she returned; “no bad cases on 
hand?” 


“No, none,” he said. 
“ How is John Lilley at Stair?” she asked. 
“ Better,” he answered. 
“Well, that is short!” she cried shrilly. 
“Do you want me to enter into professional details? would you 
understand them if I did?” he asked unpleasantly. 
2a 2 
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“Oh come now! don’t be so snappy to your best friend!” she 
said with a slight laugh. “I declare you make me feel as if you 
had bitten my nose off!” she added with what she meant to be 
girlish playfulness—poor thing. 

“T am sorry if I was uncivil,” he said coldly, rising to go. 

Being either coquetted with, or gushed over, by Maria Crosby 
was really more than he could bear to-day. At all times a corvée— 
with that aching head of his, that fever in his veins and that pain 
round his heart—to-day it was unendurable! 

“Why! what takes you away so soon?” she said, again laying 
her hand on his arm. 

She stipulated for half-an-hour’s consultation every day. It 
was in the bond—so much money for so much time; cash paid 
quarterly for attendance given daily. And to-day the young 
doctor had not been with her more than eight minutes by the 
watch on her little table. 

“T must go,” he said. “Iam busy.” 

“T thought you said you had nothing on hand!” she returned. 
“Who is down? Is it Jenny Mason’s boy? They say she had a 
bad night with him, but may be it was only his teeth and it has 
passed ; so that need not take you away in sucha hurry. If not 
Jenny Mason’s child, and old John Lilley is getting better, who is 
it?” she asked curiously; for by virtue of her state, as she made 
it, unable to go out and garner for herself, and dependent for 
dramatic excitement on the gravitation of news to her couch, she 
held herself entitled to know all that took place in the little town ; 
and they did say in the place that not a hen cackled but Miss 
Maria Crosby knew, and could tell the count of all the eggs that 
were laid between dawn and dusk. The mysterious activities of 
chronic invalidism were never more fully exemplified than in her ; 
and let who would go short of local knowledge, she was always 
well supplied. 

“T really cannot go into the details of my work with you, Miss 
Crosby,” answered Dr. St. Claire. ‘You must take my word for 
it and allow me to end my visit.” 

“Then you must give me a whole hour to-morrow to make up 
for this skimpy call to-day,” said Maria with a fond look. “I 
have not told you half what I ought, you know. I have said 
nothing of that nasty little pain in my chest last night—just like 
a knife going in at my breast-bone and out between my shoulders. 
It quite caught my breath, doctor, and made me wonder if it was 
inflammation. And this morning when I woke I had such a dull 
aching over my right brow!—and such a big lump in my throat, 
like an apple stuck there, I could scarcely swallow. I thought I 
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was in for one of my bad days, but I got better after my rum and 
milk; and when I got up and had my egg and brandy, I was 
nearly right again. Still, all these flying pains mean something, 
don’t they, doctor? There is something very wrong with my 
system altogether. I should like to give it a name!” 

“Take some sal-volatile when you feel that pain in your throat 
—that lump,” said Dr. St. Claire. 

“Will that do me good?” she asked in the silly way of people 
who must speak at any cost and who would rather talk nonsense 
than keep silence. 

“T should scarcely have recommended it unless I thought that 
it would,” he returned coldly. 

“What a way to prescribe!” she said shrilly, again affecting 
girlish playfulness. 

“T know of no other way, Miss Crosby. I am sorry if my 
manner does not please you,” was his uncomfortable answer. 

Her silly light-brown eyes, with their sparse lashes and pink 
lids, filled up with tears. 

“T did not mean to offend you, dear doctor,” she said humbly. 
“T am sure you know that!” 

“No, I am sure you did not,” he answered, his gentlehood over- 
coming his ill-humour. “Forgive me if I was rude, Miss Crosby. 
I am not quite myself to-day.” 

“No, you are not, poor dear! You look put out, and are really 
not yourself,” was her compassionate reply. “And I am sure I 
do not mind your being short-tempered to me if it is only because 
you are ill and are not vexed with me. I could not bear that!” 
she said with the craven fondness, the want of self-respect of the 
woman who loves unbidden. “I could put up with everything else 
and never give it a second thought; but not that!” she added 
tenderly. ‘But now tell me what has gone wrong with you,” 
she continued, as if settling herself for a long confidential, amiable 
talk. “TI can keep a secret like anything if I am told not to tell ; 
and no one is more interested in you, doctor, than I am,” she 
added, with a meaning smile. 

His gentler humour passed as quickly as it had come. Her 
manners, her smile, the coaxing tones of her voice, the caressing 
action of her hand, the fond glance of her faded eyes, her open love- 
making and unconcealed admiration, were all too much for his 
nerves, already so sorely tried. 

“T have no secrets to tell,” he said brusquely; “and when I 
have, I do not tell them. IfI cannot keep my own counsel, I can 
scarcely expect others to keep it for me.” 

“But I am different from others,” said Maria, with a tender 
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face. ‘“ Every one does not take the interest in you, dear doctor, 
that I do.” 

“You are very good; but I have nothing to say,” said Dr. St. 
Claire coldly; and at that instant the door-bell rang, and the 
little maid, who was waiting in the hall to see the handsome young 
doctor as he passed through, opened it on the instant, thus 
cutting short the hasty retreat which else he would have made. 

“Oh, bother!” said the elegant invalid with quite robust 
energy. “Who can it be? And I not half through my 
symptoms !” 

Who indeed? In another instant she knew; for Mrs. Anthony 
Barrington and her sister-in-law, Monica, were ushered into the 
room, they among other great people in the neighbourhood 
making it a point of conscience to call on the Oakhurst invalid at 
stated times in the year. They had left the carriage a little way 
up the street, which accounted for their quasi-incognito while at 
the door. For else the livery and the bays would have betrayed 
them, and then neither would St. Claire have been taken by 
surprise, nor would Miss Maria have said “ Bother!” with so much 
vigour of intonation. 

“Oh, so you are here, are you, Dr. St. Claire!” cried Theodosia 
with an audacious little laugh, as if she had come upon something 
rather doubtful in finding the young doctor by the side of a 
patient. 

“How do you do," Mrs. Barrington?” said Armine, ignoring 
the exclamation. 

He turned to Monica and seemed uncertain whether to shake 
hands or not as he muttered rather than pronounced the prescribed 
formula ; but Monica held out her hand in her grave gentle way, 
looking as if she saw and knew nothing beyond the immediate 
affair of the moment :—and yet her pale face gradually changed in 
colour till it burnt like fire, and felt as heated as it looked. The 
fever-spots in St. Claire’s hollow cheeks also flamed out, and the 
change from the pallor usual to both to this crimson inflammation 
did not escape the quick eyes of Theodosia nor the loving ones of 
Miss Maria. 

“My dear Monica, how frightfully flushed you are!” said 
Theodosia with malicious gaiety. “You were so white a 
moment ago, and now you are like a June rose!”—laughing 
shrilly. 

“Do you find the room too warm, Miss Barrington?” asked 
Maria, also surprised at that sudden flush, and looking from 
Monica to St. Claire, though not so suspiciously, yet as sharply as 
Theo herself had done. 
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“Tt is coming in from the open air,” said Monica calmly. She 
could not control her blood, but she could master her voice and 
manner. “ But your room is not too hot, Miss Crosby,” she added, 
with her usual gentle courtesy. 

“And how well you are looking, Dr. St. Claire!” continued 
Theodosia, in the same high-pitched key and with the same arti- 
ficial and malicious gaiety. “You too look like a June rose— 
two June roses in October!” she cried, laughing in her falsest 
manner as she so audaciously bracketed these two inequalities 
together. 

“Well, I don’t know about that, Mrs. Anthony,” said Miss 
Maria. “The doctor has certainly got some colour now, but he 
was looking peaky enough not five minutes ago before you came 
in.” Here she glanced out of the corner of her eye at Monica. “I 
have just been telling him he ought to take care of himself. Indeed 
he wants some one to take care of him—that is just it,” she added, 
with an hysterical kind of jocularity. 

“Thank you for your kind interest, Miss Crosby; but I think I 
can manage for myself,” said Dr. St. Claire coldly. 

“Oh, men are poor creatures left to themselves!” returned 
Miss Maria. “You had best get a wife, doctor. There are plenty 
in Oakhurst to choose from, I am sure.” 

“That is always what I say to Dr. St. Claire,” said Theodosia 
with an unpleasant laugh. 

“May I ask you to be kind enough to leave me and my affairs © 
alone, Miss Crosby?” said Dr. St. Claire, with strange and sudden 
sternness. ‘‘ When I want your,kind advice I will ask for it; and 
then it will be time enough to give it.” 

Theo drew herself up, her vivacious little face alight with 
anger, while Miss Maria’s waxen skin became almost livid as she 
too bridled and resented. To be snubbed like this before these 
local magnates, these great ladies whose visits counted among the 
highest premiums of her state—it was intolerable; and she who 
had always held by the young doctor, and had been his best friend 
from the beginning! But never again! she thought to herself; 
never again! He had done for himself with her, and he might go 
where he would now for so constant a patient and a friend as true 
as she had been. To be insulted before that little chatterbox of a 
Mrs. Anthony, who made mountains out of molehills and told all 
she knew, and that queer Miss Barrington there, who was so quiet 
and silent that no one could be sure what she knew or what she 
did not know—no! that she would not bear. So he might make up 
his mind to have done with her, Maria Crosby, and take the conse- 
quences. It was just thirty pounds a year out of his pocket and 
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a good friend to the back of that!—and he with his face on fire, 
and Miss Barrington’s to match! 

If she felt this, Theo felt much the same; for though the 
lightning had descended more directly on Miss Maria’s head, the 
bolt had been intended for each alike, and the waxen-skinned old 
maid was once more rather the whipping-boy than the original 
offender. Mrs. Anthony was intensely indignant at the whole 
thing; and she resolved, like Miss Crosby, to have done with 
Dr. St. Claire on her own account, and to make him feel by bitter 
experience the worse than folly that he had committed, and the 
good that he had lost in consequence. And she too had her 
own interpretation of those crimson cheeks, of which interpretation 
she intended to make a present to Anthony at a convenient 
opportunity. 

“How is Miss Major?” asked Monica, in her sudden way, 
breaking through the embarrassed silence which followed on St. 
Claire’s hot words, as if she had seen nothing, heard nothing, 
known nothing. “Is she quite well?” 

“Quite, I thank you, Miss Barrington,” said Maria, a little 
stifly—very stiffly considering to whom she was speaking. “ My 
niece enjoys the best of health, I am happy to say; she never 
knows an ache or a pain, and she cannot understand how others 
should be afflicted.” 

“She is an excellent nurse,” said Monica, with provoking in- 
attention to the bitter animus of Miss Crosby’s words. “Every 
one knows what a devoted niece she is.” 

“She is well enough,” answered Maria; “but she is young and 
thoughtless, as all young people are. It takes a deal of patience 
to bear with the thoughtlessness and selfishness of young people, 
Miss Barrington,” she added, with a certain odd kind of personal 
application in her manner, deserved by Monica Barrington least 
of all the world. 

“Yes,” said Monica, as if she herself had been old. 

“Some people ought not to be young,” said Theo, looking full 
at Dr. St- Claire. “It is a great mistake.” 

“One which cures itself only too soon, Mrs. Barrington,” 
returned Armine, trying to smile and to speak naturally and 
firmly ; in both of which efforts he signally failed. 

“But the process is disagreeable,” she retorted. ‘And with 
some people, in some circumstances, there is no need why they 
should go through the unpleasantness. Young people forget 
themselves—forget their proper position and the respect they 


owe to their superiors,” she added sententiously. “ Do they not, 
Miss Crosby ?” 
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“Yes indeed, too often, Mrs. Anthony,” was the invalid’s reply. 
“But when they do they have to be just put back and taught 
better,” she added with a vicious tightening of her lips. 

St. Claire looked over to Monica. He understood the moral of 
the fable, and he wanted to see whether she read between the lines 
with him. She was looking down while Miss Crosby had pointed 
Theodosia’s shaft; but, stirred by some subtle magnetism, she 
seemed to be conscious of that mute appeal, and raising her sweet 
eyes she looked quite steadily at St. Claire, then turned to her 
sister-in-law and said gently : 

“ But none of us here are quite so young as that, Theo; we are 
blaming what does not exist for any of us; and surely that is 
waste of time!” 

How weak and nervous he was to-day! These few words were 
almost too much for Armine. He was like an hysterical woman 
whom a kind word enfeebles and a caress prostrates. He felt 
his heart beat and his head swim till he half feared to fall; 
but summoning all his courage he got up and took his leave, 
afraid lest he should betray himself too clearly to the unfriendly 
witnesses watching him so narrowly. And of what use was even 
that gentle covert defence of him! They were separated as far as 
were ever Dives and Lazarus in the Eternal Kingdom, and there 
was no possibility of nearer approach. So must it be! And the 
best thing he could do at this moment was to tear himself from 
the dear presence which made all his melancholy happiness, and 
carry safe out of the fire that secret which had caused his heart- 
break and would cause his death. 

Soon after this the ladies also took their leave, Theodosia’s face 
still alight with anger, Miss Maria’s still livid with vexation, and 
Monica’s by now restored to its ordinary pale and dreamy stillness, 
inscrutable, dumb, illegible. 

When all had gone and Rachel had come in to hear the diurnal 
report and receive the orders which were part of the day’s doings, 
she found her aunt in tears. 

“Why aunt Maria, what ever has happened!” she said. 
“What ever are you crying for like that !” 

“He was so short-tempered, so unkind to day!” sobbed Maria. 
“And before those ladies too! I would not have believed it of 
him!” 

“Tf he was short I would not be so soft, if I was you, as to cry 
about it,” said Rachel a little stonily not to say contemptuously. 

With her own poor little hopeless romance so well concealed that 
no one in the whole world suspected it, her aunt Maria’s open and 
fluid loves were beyond her patience to bear with. 
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“Then you just would if you was me. If you was me you 
would do exactly as Ido,” said her aunt, cross and philosophical 
in a breath. “And Rachel, I am to have a glass of hot brandy 
and water—not too weak. The doctor says so,” she added. “My 
nerves are all to pieces to-day! I want stringing up, and I 
know it.” 

“You have too many glasses of hot brandy and water, and 
made far too strong; that is my opinion,” grumbled Rachel below 
her breath as she went to the chiffonier where her aunt’s special 
restoratives and stimulants were kept. “If aunt does not take 
care she will get to like stimulants,” she went on, still speaking 
to herself. ‘And she does already, far too much. A little now 
and then does no one any harm, but brandy here and brandy 
there, brandy for a headache and brandy because one feels low,— 
there is no sense in it! I'll give the doctor a hint that way, I just 
will! He orders these glasses far too often. And I will tell him 
so to-morrow when he comes. It seems a hard thing to say of one’s 
aunt, but a stitch in time saves nine, and I don’t want a tipsy 
maniac to wait on as well as an hysterical old woman like aunt is 
even now.” Aloud:—“ Here, aunt Maria, is your brandy and water ; 
and really the way that last bottle has gone is just dreadful.” 

“Then somebody has been helping themselves,” said Maria 
snappishly. ‘“ For I am sure I never drank it all!” 

“ Every drop,” returned Rachel solemnly. 


Cuapter IX. 
BROKEN DOWN. 


Ir was either the damp ungenial day, or it was Miss Maria 
Crosby’s “gush,” or haply it might be the excitement and 
confusion of feeling caused by the painful interview with Theo- 
dosia and Monica, which gave the final blow to his tottering 
health. Be that as it may, when Dr. St. Claire went home that 
afternoon after he had offended Mrs. Anthony Barrington and 
made his love-sick patient his enemy, he was so ill that he 
was obliged to go to bed, and the next day he was constrained to 
send for Dr. Williamson, of Staines, the popular consulting 
physician of the district. By him he was pronounced to have 
congestion of the lungs, as he already suspected ; with complica- 
tions of a grave kind to add to what was already a sufficiently 
grave condition. 

Here then was the end of the first act in the sad little drama— 
the total break-down of the handsome, friendless, moneyless 
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young doctor, wasted by his unhappy love to so much physical 
weakness as to be rendered seriously ill by the first breath of 
biting east wind—the first clammy chills of autumn. It was a 
sad pass into which he had fallen for the present, and the future 
outlook was even worse. For his chest attack, acute to-day 
would be chronic to-morrow; and though he might recover now, 
with care, he was booked for consumption without a hope of 
escape if he did not go to some warm climate for the winter. 
This was his only chance—his only hope of permanent and solid 
recovery. So said Dr. Williamson; and so said his learned 
brother from London, who chanced to be down there on profes- 
sional business, and who, with the ready help of his class, drove 
over to Oakhurst to see this poor young co-professional, making 
such rapid shipwreck on the rough sands of life. To tell Armine 
St. Claire that he must give up his practice, and go to some warm 
climate for the next six months where he might live in idleness 
and sunshine, was like that typical recommendation of turtle 
soup and champagne to a Dorsetshire labourer, with six children 
and thirteen shillings a week to keep them on—like the bland 
prescription of total rest to the journalist who has to live at high 
pressure and in the centre of things if he is to live at all. But 
doctors do not trouble themselves about ways and means. These 
are not in their province. Their business is to indicate the road 
which must be taken—the means of transport is your affair, and 
your lawyer’s. As now;—when Dr. Williamson ordered South 
Italy, at first generally, and then Palermo specifically, for the 
young fellow who had not twenty pounds before him, and left it to 
chance, that fairy god-mother of men, to supply him with the 
funds necessary for the journey and six months’ idleness. 

It was just the want of these funds which made the difficulty. 
The practice could be managed. A good honest young fellow, who 
had scraped through his last examination with as little credit as 
could be this side of failure, and whose heart was in the bush, had 

‘agreed to take care of the patients until such time as their own 

lawful Esculapius should return. He would be a faithful kind 
of lieutenant ; and there would be no fear of his turning out a 
usurper. He would be a warming-pan, but neither a snake nor a 
cuckoo; and so far he was satisfactory. But how to find the 
money to make this lieutenancy possible ? to supply the warming- 
pan with coals? How indeed! Who on earth could tell! 

Dr. Williamson spoke freely of the affair to all the neighbour- 
hood—to no one more than to another, but freely to all alike. He 
had a kind of idea that they might get up a general subscription 
for this disabled healer of rickety bodies. Wherefore he detailed 
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the case to every one in town, dwelling much on the absolute 
necessity there was for Dr. St. Claire to spend the winter in 
Palermo if he were to be saved from consumption and premature 
death. But—and here he always shrugged his shoulders—where 
was the money to come from? It wasa matter of life and death to 
St. Claire ; but if he could not raise the funds ? 

He spoke with unction, with sincere compassion ; and he spoke, 
as was said, to every one alike—to the Barringtons and the 
Chessons ; the high and the low—always hoping, but never suggest- 
ing, that some one would propose a general subscription by which 
that revivifying southern sun should be rendered possible. 

Edward Formby so far took fire at the idea as to write a note to 
St. Claire, offering to lend or to give, whichever he liked best, such 
a sum of money as would enable him to obey Dr. Williamson’s 
orders. It was a bluntly-worded letter, with one or two mistakes 
in spelling, and without an attempt at style. A charity school- 
boy would not have done much worse. All the same, it was of 
finer quality than many which might have been composed in 
classic Greek with a faultless translation into Latin hexameters. 
Intellect is god-like, truly; and education is the hall-mark of 
intellect; but nobility of feeling has its value as well as breadth 
of philosophic speculation ; and kind-hearted, generous, somewhat 
illiterate Edward Formby, still with that broad strong hand of 
his scattering his wild oats along the highway, had a place in the 
hierarchy which certain of the erudite might have envied. 

The offer was refused. Though his lines had fallen in evil 
places, and though the family Pactolus had run so miserably dry, 
St. Claire had not lost with his money the high spirit and inde- 
pendence characteristic of the English gentleman. If put to it, 
he would rather lose his life than owe it to polite pauperism. 
Wherefore he thanked the good fellow who so generously offered 
to be his banker—and he thanked him warmly—but always as 
one man with another, one equal with another, and refused to 
accept as a loan what he knew would be substantially a gift. 

When Edward Formby read this answer, he swore a good round 
oath between his small square teeth—an oath of the kind which 
the Recording Angel blots out so soon as inscribed. But in 
swearing, though he cursed the young fellow’s pride, he respected 
his independence; felt more than ever convinced that he was a 
gentleman of the right sort, though only a country practitioner ; 
and was more than ever his sincere friend. 

Theodosia Barrington also touched the subject of a gift of 
money to enable the young doctor to spend the winter in 
Palermo. She had still a strong interest in St. Claire; but 
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interest of as unfriendly a kind as it had formerly been eulogistic. 
She talked of him as much as ever, but her talk was seasoned with 
gall not sweetened with honey ; and when she proposed this sum 
of money to her husband she spoke as if she had been speaking 
of a dole toa beggar. The change in her tone however was lost 
on Anthony. He was far too dense to understand these minor 
subtleties, and never troubled his hard brain with things which 
were not to be demonstrated. 

“Give that young man a sum of money?” he repeated with a 
short laugh. “No, Theo, certainly not! A man must fight for 
himself in this world, and it is of no use to bolster up the weak. If 
Dr. St. Claire is worth saving, he can save himself. The fittest 
survive and the unfit fall through the meshes. And so it must 
be. I will hear of no such folly as sending him money. Let his 
own friends come forward. Why should we? What claim has 
he on us?” 

“ None at all,” said Theo ; “ but if he has no friends ?” she added, 
opposition leading her to justice. 

“Then let him make them,” answered Anthony. 

“Well dear, I am sure I do not care about him!” said Theo 
quickly ; “ but I think it would be better for every one if he left 
Oakhurst for a little while. He is of no use here; and dreamy, 
sentimental girls may find him too interesting as he is!” 

“ What is that to me?” said Anthony. 

He looked at his little wife as he spoke, and something in the 
vivacious nature of her face struck him as strange and unusual. 

“What do you mean, Theo?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing!” she answered, with a little toss of her head. 

“Yes, you do mean something,” he repeated slowly. “ What is 
it, Theo?” 

“Nothing dear, really nothing,” she said. “I dare say lama 
little goose—mamma always says I am one—but it has struck me 
more than once that Monica likes this young man more than she 
would confess if she were asked ; and I am sure he likes her.” 

“What confounded rubbish are you talking, Theo?” said 
Anthony with profound disdain. “If I believed you, I would 
thrash that fellow to within an inch of his life! Do, for Heaven’s 
sake, have more sense, child! My sister care a button for a country 
doctor? Can you not find her an innamorato among the plough- 
boys? Ido verily believe, Theo, that sometimes you take leave of 
your senses. You are really too childish !” 

“Am 1?” laughed Theo oddly. “Perhaps I am. But you 
need not be so cross, bearikins. If I am a fool, you ought to have 
patience with me. I did not make myself!” 
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“Oh, you are sharp enough,” said Anthony. “It is only your 
imagination that you allow to run away with you. You are no 
fool, child, but you are wild.” 

“Am I?” she answered; saying softly to herself: “I have 
more brains and sharper eyes than all of you put together, you 
Barringtons!—and I can see clearly where you are all stone- 
blind.” 

One evening Dr. St. Claire was sitting moodily by his solitary 
fireside. Weak, ill, dispirited, now that he was shut up within the 
four walls of his cheerless home, all chance of seeing Monica at an 
end, and the horizon of his life as circumscribed as its activities, he 
had but one desire—to get away. It was the well-known desire 
of moral sickness, finding the cause of failure in everything but 
itseli—in the place, the air, the food, the room, the very paper 
on the walls, the day’s duties and the day’s doings. If any or all 
of these could be changed, then the damaged lung would be 
healed, the peccant liver would be relieved, the impoverished 
blood would beenriched. If only he could leave Oakhurst and this 
dingy room hung with that bilious buff-coloured paper and carpeted 
with that hideous arrangement in green and red! He was sick 
to death of Mrs. Farley’s jellies and Mrs. Chesson’s chicken-broth 
—sick and weary of all the attentions heaped on him by the kind- 
hearted bourgeoisie of the place. The birds from that good fellow 
at Hillside were pleasant; and the grapes from the Dower House 
did him more good than all Dr. Williamson’s prescriptions ; but, 
save these, all other offerings, contributions, attentions—what- 
ever they might be called—revolted and annoyed him. If only 
he could raise money enough to get away for that six months’ 
change !—if only he could go! 

Sick and weary, lamenting and miserable, he sat there wrapped 
in his landlady’s shawl, with his great-coat about his knees, the 
very picture of masculine desolation, eating out his heart and 
given over to despair, when the door bell was rung sharply; and 
immediately after the servant brought in a letter. It had come 
through the post in the ordinary way, and he did not recognise 
the handwriting, When he opened it, he found wrapped in an 
inner cover, bank notes to the amount of three hundred pounds. 
“ From a friend” was written in an unknown hand on the en- 
closure. It was in the same handwriting as was the address ; and 
both were evidently feigned for the occasion. 

The blood gathered round his heart, and he felt as if the days 
of miracles were not yet over. Whocould have sent that money ? 
It might be Edward Formby who had taken this method to 
ensure compliance with his wish. And yet it was scarcely like 
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him! He was kind and generous, and a good fellow all round ; 
but this was more a woman’s way of doing things than was likely 
with him. It had in it a spice of romance, of delicacy, of sentiment, 
which did not fit in with his character. He was so much more 
direct than this. No, it was not Edward Formby. Nor was it 
likely to be Mrs. Chesson the wife of the retired cheesemonger, 
and the mother of little Rosie: for though both father and mother 
had made unmistakeable overtures to him in the first days, and 
when his sun was shining bright, they had dropped him now 
when he was broken and his sun was eclipsed. It might be Mrs. 
Goss the widowed landlady of the Fox and Grapes, who was 
reported worth twenty thousand pounds if a farthing, and who 
had no children. She had made the young doctor understand 
that he had only to ask and have, and that if he choose to play 
the part of the fox, she would take care he should not find the 
grapes sour. It might be she. He hoped not, and he must find 
out. It could not be Miss Maria Crosby. She too, like the 
Chessons, had dropped him in his trouble. It was not the 
Anthony Barringtons. Mr. Anthony would not—of that he was 
certain—and Mrs. Anthony could not. She had a very small 
dowry, and Anthony’s big hand was close-fisted. The blood burnt 
in his face like fire, as his thoughts touched at last the central 
point round which they had wandered. But he put the suppo- 
sition aside. It could not be from her. He would not believe 
it ; though should it be, every shilling would be hallowed like the 
silver crown of the Madonna, like the silver offering at her shrine. 
But no, it was not! itwasnot! Nor was it from Mrs. Barrington, 
who, though well-off was not rich, and, though benevolent, was not 
in any way lavish in her generosities. And this was a lavish 
gift—a lordly, royal, queenly gift. No! no!—it was not Mrs. 
Barrington, therefore it was not from the Dower House. It was 
a gift flung down from the clouds—a gift sent by the fairy god- 
mother, unwitnessed and unsigned. He would do his best to 
trace it to its source, but failing the discovery of that souree—and 
how could he ever strike it ?—he must accept the money as it was 
sent, and use it according to its purpose. 

And thus it was that, all inquiry proving in vain, the handsome 
young doctor left Oakhurst and England for a winter’s sojourn in 
Palermo to heal his damaged chest if not his broken heart. 
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A Letter to the Cditor 
ON “MR. GLADSTONE’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


To the Editor of ‘Temple Bar Magazine.’ 


“In the paper in this month’s‘Trempte Bar,’ giving an 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s schooldays at Eton, there must be 
an error as regards the year in which a capital trick was played 
by the boys on Dr. Keate, by dressing up a number of boatmen to 
personate the crew of one of the school ‘ boats’ on a day when he 
had forbidden boating to begin, as being too early in the season. 
It is stated in‘Trmprz Bar’ that this took place in 1822, in 
Gladstone’s second half-year. Now I was at Eton when this event 
took place, and I have a distinct recollection of the circumstance, 
which did not occur till after Gladstone had left Eton. I went 
there in the summer of 1827 and remained till 1830. Gladstone 
left at Christmas 1827. I cannot absolutely fix the date, but I 
am certain that it was not before the spring of 1829 that this 
piece of mystification was played on the worthy Doctor. I, like, 
I suppose, nearly every other boy in the school, was out in the 
fields, ‘out of bounds’ of course, and enjoying the fun of seeing 
the masters riding along the banks of the river, and shouting to 
the supposed culprits. 

“ Keate was so furious at the whole affair that he threatened at 
one time to keep the boys back some days at the beginning of the 
holidays, but I suppose he cooled down after a bit. 

*¢. 3.” 

















